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STRATEGY AND GRAND TACTICS. 


ScrENCE is knowledge; art is application. Science deals with princi- 
ples ; art perfects methods. Henry, in investigating and establishing 
the laws of electricity, illustrates science. Morse, in making this new 
and subtle force the postmaster of the universe, typifies art. 

Science dwells on heights, and must be content to illuminate. Art 
is teacher, companion, and friend. Hence those productions of the in- 
tellect which touch the most deeply, which give the most heart-felt 
pleasure, are works of art. The pencil of Raphael, the chisel of An- 
gelo, the compositions of Mozart have thrilled and charmed genera- 
tions which gave a simple assent to the discoveries of Newton and 
Faraday. The man who aims at practical success cultivates art to the 
neglect, if not the exclusion, of science. In music, one may have 
studied profoundly the principles which are largely mathematical with- 
out the ability to awaken a single chord responsive to the sense of 
beauty. On the other hand, the touch of the strolling musician who 
scarcely knows a note may possess an irresistible charm. 

In war, the relations of science and art have been confused, to such 
befogging of the subject that men of hard sense have been inclined to 
deny the reality of the art ; to call those teaching it peceuts, and those 
professing to practice it failures. Maurice says most emphatically, 
“There does not exist, never has existed, nor, except by pedants, .. . 
has there ever been supposed to exist, an art of war which was some- 
thing other than the methodic study of military history.” Which 
dictum seems to me, with all due deference to the distinguished author, 
to lose sight of the essential relation of art and science which I have 
somewhat insisted upon above. It is in effect saying that there is no 


applying the lessons found in a ~ of principles, which he certainly 
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does not mean to say, for the whole tenor of his article is the value of 
lessons from experience. What he probably means to question, and 
with justice, is the formulation of rules, and this formulation has 
grown out of this same confusion of science and art, of principles and 
practice. The truth is that there are, and can be, no rules for true art. 
It occupies the middle ground between science and empiricism, between 
that which is governed by law and that which is attainable by patience 
and skill. The blunders and pedantry which have disfigured and dis- 
credited the art of war are due either to exalting the practice to the 
dignity of principles and imagining that a study of what is general 
and immutable can fix operations which are kaleidoscopic, or, on the 
other hand, degrading it to a handicraft wherein practice and patience 
with a decent amount of adaptation must insure success. Let it be 
established, then, that in war science deals with principle, art with 
practice, but with the admission that the line between them is not 
always clearly definable, and that, while there is a general consension 
of fundamental maxims, circumstances modify not these maxims, but 
their practical operation,—always, however, logically ; so that what was 
true in one generation is not refuted and discredited in the next, but 
with a change in the premises the same process works a change in the 
conclusion. Asan example: A fundamental principle is, “ Always try 
to be superior in force at the decisive point.” From this followed the 
advantage of interior lines, allowing a central army opposed to two 
enveloping armies to concentrate against one while evading or detain- 
ing with a show of force the other. But at Leipsic, at Sadowa, and in 
several of the actions of the Franco-Prussian war the central army was 
defeated by the co-operating armies. Why? Because, the factors 
having been trebled and quadrupled, while the number of men that 
could be brought advantageously into action upon the same field re- 
mained about the same, each of the converging armies could sustain for 
forty-eight hours the attack of the central army without being destroyed, 
and thus the decisive moment was postponed to the junction of the 
armies operating on the exterior lines. 

To the science of war belong organization, equipment, mobilization, 
and supply. To the art, tactics—grand and minor. Strategy lies 
between the two and is upon the dividing line, which, as I have said 
above, is not always accurately definable, and may be described as the 
proper directing of masses of troops towards the object of the cam- 
paign. Inasmuch as the main principles governing such direction 
remain unchanged, only varying in their application, strategy is largely 
on the side of science. But it is undeniable that its spirit, if not its 
form, has been affected by modern invention ; also, that genius which 
views everything from the stand-point of adaptation has a way of 
modifying, omitting, even disregarding successfully, and to that extent 


strategy partakes of art. 
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Grand tactics is the method of conducting the movements of armies 
on the field of battle, or when the opposing forces are within touch of - 
one another. Minor tactics embrace what pertains to instruction, pre- 
scribed evolutions, and drill. The relation between strategy and tactics 
is perhaps best paralleled by that existing between any definite ex- 
pression of thought and the words and letters making up such expres- 
sion. Strategy has been an evolution from the fact that armies move 
upon their bellies. During the feudal age war was a desultory and 
tumultuous business. The king or baron summoned his retainers, who 
held their lands upon the condition of answering such summons. 
They started with such supplies as could be collected in a few days 
and carried by their rude and primitive transport. They descended 
upon an enemy’s country like a swarm of locusts, and the capture of a 
rich city or the ravaging of a fertile champaign were the chief objects 
of the war. Being forced to scatter to plunder, they would have been 
absolutely at the mercy of a force always ready to fight. But their 
opponents were as heavily handicapped. If one sought to seize, the 
other had to anticipate, and the unhappy tiller of the soil was ground 
between the upper millstone of the invader and the nether one of the 
defender. | It is the establishment of fixed magazines, and the necessity 
of maintaining communication with them, which has given an intel- 
lectual character to war. 

In beginning a campaign the following points must be settled in 
order that this direction of the masses called strategy may be intelli- 
gent: The nature of the war, whether offensive or defensive, the 
theatre of war, the base of operations, the objective point, the line or 
lines of communication, the nature and influence of obstacles, the 
number, position, and strength of the fortresses within the theatre of 
war. 

The question of offensive or defensive war should be determined by - 
the situation and resources of the belligerents. 

Under the first head come political and geographical considerations. 
Under the second, the numerical strength, military spirit, national 
characteristics, and financial stability of the opposed governments. 
The political situation is often of the greatest importance. From the 
form of government and the real location of power the strength and 
permanence of resistance can be approximately estimated. In France 
a single community has for centuries represented the brain of the body 
politic to such extent that the smallest influence exerted in that centre 
has been felt to the remotest corners. In war against such a nation 
the possession of the-capital becomes absolutely vital. Three times in 
the last century has it fallen, and in every case war ceased practically 
with its surrender. Such countries should avoid defensive war. 

Take, on the other hand, a country like our own, where the federal 
principle has never yielded any substantial ground to centralization. 
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Of how little importance, except to prestige and reputation, would 
the fall of Washington be! What perceptible effect did its capture in 
1814 have? In such countries the defensive is indicated. 

Sometimes political considerations virtually commit a nation to a 
certain line. Our seceding States declared that they sought only in- 
dependence, and disclaimed all idea of subjugation. Consistency re- 
quired that they should adhere at the beginning to a strictly defensive 
war. 

Geographical considerations are of nearly equal importance. A 
country of mountains, passes, rivers, defiles can sustain a defensive 
war after the total defeat of large armies, while in a plain and level 
country such a course would only intensify ruin. In 1812 and 1813, 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos gave Wellington an impregnable frontier 
and the means of egress, and consequently forced the defensive upon 
his opponents. The extraordinary resistance made by Spain to the 
veterans of Ulm and Austerlitz, after all her organized armies had 
been crushed, is a remarkable instance of the combined effect of 
geographical features, race hatred, and fanaticism upon a guerilla 
warfare. 

But, beyond all these considerations, there are advantages and dis- 
advantages in either course per se. At the outset, an invader operating 
in a country fairly suitable for military movements, defended only by 
an army and not by fortifications, has in his favor the facility of con- 
centration. If he has only to cross a frontier line, a river, or a 
mountain-range, he can usually count upon being largely superior at 
the point of first contact; for the defender, having to guard all prac- 
ticable approaches, must spread his force widely. Thus, in 1815, 
Wellington and Bliicher were guarding all the roads from France to 
Belgium. Napoleon, having assembled his forces behind the curtain 
of frontier fortresses, was able to break into their centre with numbers 
superior to any that they could at once oppose. This advantage is not 
lost with the initiative, but is retained as long as the invader can keep 
the lead and compel his opponent to parry his strokes, which have 
been carefully aimed, whose probable result has been calculated, and 
even the counter-strokes have been in some measure provided against. 
While, on the other hand, the fear of feints and the necessity of con- 
centration will deter the defense from any brilliant riposte. 

On the side of the defense is the advantage of easy supply. 
Stores, instead of being carried with the army, can be distributed at 
many points. Nor is the defender restricted to a single line, but he 
can, while resisting the advance in front, assume a secure position 
parallel to it, and, unless dislodged, make further advance extremely 
dangerous. Finally, time and distance are his allies. Every step that 
the invader takes leaves behind him a longer line of communication to 
be guarded, and every mile draws something from his available force, 
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until he reaches that point where a decisive victory or a perilous re- 
treat become the alternatives. If Johnston had been permitted to 
pursue his Fabian policy against Sherman at Atlanta, would not the ~ 
time have come when this long line would be stretched to the breaking 
point? 

The choice of the theatre of operations is to be determined by 
several considerations, political and military. If the countries at war 
are of considerable extent, their frontiers usually present many points 
at which an invader can enter and many, lines upon which he can 
operate. To select wisely is to weigh carefully the object of the cam- 
paign, the facilities which each approach offers, the political effect of 
making a given region the seat of war, and the fitness of such region 
to the troops to be employed. Having given to each point due con- 
sideration, it will usually happen that the balance will incline to one 
alternative. In our movements against Richmond we had the choice of 
the following lines: Alexandria-Centreville, Acquia Creek-Freder- 
icksburg, Fortress Monroe-White House, and Petersburg. The first 
had the advantage of covering Washington, but the disadvantage of 
a long live of communications, no water transportation, a flank 
peculiarly open to attack from the gaps in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
many rivers to be crossed, a country which had been already heavily 
drawn upon for supplies, and the fact that only after the complete in- 
vestment of Richmond could her main railroad arteries be reached. 
The second had the same advantage of covering Washington, with the 
additional advantage of secure water transportation for a part of the 
distance. The disadvantages were the same in kind, but each materi- 
ally lessened by the comparative shortness of the exposed part of the 
line. The Fortress Monroe-White House line gave a very short and 
defensible line from the water base, with the right flank covered by 
the York River, which, being held by our gunboats, was both a defense 
and an avenue of supply ; no river of any size to be crossed, although 
the Chickahominy, being largely a swamp, was a formidable obstacle. 
The disadvantages were the exposure of Washington, making a large 
detail from the strength of the invading column prudent and a sine 
quad non in the eyes of our politicians, who could not grasp the 
idea of the threat to Richmond practically insuring Washington ; the 
narrowness of the peninsula inclosed by the James and York Rivers, 
and the readiness with which it could be closed, as at Yorktown, and 
the even greater difficulty in striking at the Southside Railroad as 
compared with the Alexandria and Fredericksburg routes, owing to 
the interposition of the James River. The last route via Petersburg 
gave in City Point’a base much nearer than any other, a left flank 
thoroughly covered, a comparatively productive country, and such 
proximity to the railroads that the mere possession of this base con- 
stantly endangered them. Its disadvantages were the possibility of ob- 
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struction of navigation in the James River, and the exposure of Wash- 
ington, which it shared with the Fortress Monroe route. 

Of these alternatives the first seemed to offer the maximum of dis- 
advantages, the last the maximum of advantages; and it is one of the 
most commendable features in Grant’s not otherwise strategically bril- 
liant campaign, that he shifted his base to the James River. 

The conformation of the base has often a marked effect upon the 
campaign. If it presents a salient angle to the opponent’s frontier it is 
favorable for a sudden and rapid invasion, increasing the advantage of 
the initiative by the ability to strike deep at the first blow, and is 
specially favorable to interposing a force between the parts of an op- 
ponent’s front, if that front is too widely extended. But unless the 
invasion gains early successes this form of base exposes the lines of 
communication, which are liable to be struck not only throughout their 
entire length, but even from points in rear of their origin. Thus the 
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lines A, B, C, D can be attacked from points in rear of A and C, A 
frontier with the salient angle towards an opponent is favorable to 
movements directed against his communications ; for if one army is at 
right angles and another parallel to their respective bases, it is obvious 
that the first has a great advantage in the fact that it so covers its base 
that the line of communications can only be reached by pushing back 
the covering force or by circuitous movements of such extent that, with 
a vigilant opponent and without great preponderance of force, they 
would be suicidal. The army whose front is parallel to its lines can 
only protect them by remaining within a limited distance. Either ad- 
vance or retreat endangers them by permitting an enemy to interpose, 
and if driven from them they must inevitably be lost. It does not 
follow that victory in the case of the parallel position—which is tech- 
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nically called forming front to a flank—is hopeless, but it will be a 
tactical victory won by superiority in troops or manceuvres on the 
battle-field, whereas the army in the perpendicular position has a great 
advantage before collision occurs. Wellington’s victory at Salamanca 
is a striking instance of tactical ability and a marvelously quick coup 
@eeil, enabling him at the critical moment to wrest from Marmont all 
the advantage which the latter’s excellent strategic combinations had 
won for him. 

In July, 1812, the French and English armies confronted one 
another on the Douro,—Marmont on the north and Wellington on the 
south side of the river. Wellington’s line of communications, with his 
base in Portugal, was through Salamanca by the Ciudad Rodrigo road. 
Marmont’s line was through Valladolid and Burgos. In this position 
each army covered its base. Marmont made a feint of turning Wel- 
lington’s left, knowing that Wellington could not afford to disregard 
it, for the moment that his flank was passed it became a race for Sala- 
manca, with the chances of winning in favor of the French. Sala- 
manca was the real key to Wellington’s position, for without it he 
could not hold the Ciudad Rodrigo road, upon which his supplies de- 
pended. He could, it is true, attack the French while on the march, 
with the result that each army would be compelled to form front to a 
flank and fight in a position parallel to its communications, and to 
either defeat would be practical ruin. Marmont had no intention of 
risking a battle under such circumstances. In fact, this whole turning 
movement was to compel Wellington to uncover the other flank. Wel- 
lington, being uncertain whether the move against his left was a feint 
or not, had adopted a middle course adapted to either result. He had 
left his right wing to cover that flank and concentrated with the centre 
towards the left. As he could not leave his wing exposed, and had not 
time to return to it, he concentrated on an inner and shorter line. Mar- 
mont followed, attempted to force this second line, was repulsed, and 
both armies resumed their normal positions again, covering their com- 
munications. In this new position Wellington felt tolerably secure 
against an attempt to turn his right flank; which attempt, if it should 
succeed, would enable the French to again anticipate him at Salamanca, 
because he supposed that the ford at Alba, by which the Salamanca and 
Ciudad Rodrigo road could be reached, was held by a Spanish garrison. 
He therefore remained in his lines covering Salamanca and his com- 
munications. Marmont, knowing that the ford had been evacuated, 
concentrated by his left, passed Wellington’s flank, and this time a race 
commenced. Side by side, within pistol-shot, the two armies stretched 
forward, with the cavalry hanging like a cloud on the flanks, watching 
for a break or a chance to dash in. Wellington, finding himself out- 
marched and outmanceuvred, gave up the race and took the best posi- 
tion he could find, but practically abandoned the Salamanca Ciudad 
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Rodrigo line. In fact, nothing was left him but a retreat to Portugal 
and the abandonment of all the ground he had won. But Marmont, 
who had proved himself such a master of strategy, could not brook the 
idea of waiting and seeing the fruits of his success grasped by King 
Joseph. He detached his left wing and sent it to cut off Wellington 
from the Ciudad Rodrigo road. The latter, seeing instantly the blun- 
der, allowed Marmont to thoroughly commit himself, and then, moving 
with his whole force upon this wing, crushed it, and regained by a de- 
cisive tactical victory all and more than he had lost. . 

While an angular base gives great advantage in compelling an 
opponent to form front to a flank, this is only the case when his base 
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lies outside of the angle; for it is evident that if the base A, B lie 
within the angle C, D, E, the only advantage of the angular frontier 
is to give the choice of lines of operation ; for any position that the army 
within the angle may take as long as it is on the threatened side, 
protects the entire line, while should a movement be made from each 
side of the angle simultaneously, the inclosed army has all the ad- 
vantages of an interior line and a coherent operation as against exterior 
lines and combined operations. On the other hand, with the base far 
beyond the angle, this frontier compels the army covering the base to 
form front to a flank as long as it is itself within the angle, but when 
it gets outside the advantage ceases, or remains in a modified degree, 
depending upon the obliquity of the armies to their lines. It was the 
fact that Richmond lay within the angle formed by the sea-coast and 
either the Fortress Monroe or Petersburg routes which deprived us of 
the peculiar advantages of the angular frontier ; whereas, when Lee 
evacuated Richmond his base became Johnston’s position in Carolina, 
and Grant, advancing along the James, cut him off and compelled him 
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to surrender. It sometimes happens that both armies may be manceu- 
vring on fronts parallel to their lines of communication, for the con- 
venience of having the avenues of supply parallel with the front of 
an army is very great. In such cases, as each is aiming at the other’s 
communications, the one more immediately menaced will abandon his 
own plans and betake himself to trying to thwart those of his ad- 
versary. Hence the commander who finds himself upon his oppo- 
nent’s flank or rear, while his own is still out of reach, may concentrate 
every available man upon the decisive point, certain that the enemy 
will abandon his own plans to meet the immediate and pressing danger. 

Upon the judicious selection of the objective point hangs the prob- 
able success of the initiative movement, with the advantage it confers 
of compelling an opponent to parry when he wishes to strike. If this 
is wisely chosen, and the lines of communication are such as the to- 
pography and character of roads indicate, then all the accidents which 
from time to time modify preconceived plans are likely to redound to 
the advantage of the general who has at the outset given a proper 
direction. While, if the choice of the objective is unwise, all that is 
unforeseen is more than likely to injure, and frequently the greatest 
energy and the adoption of the best course left open cannot avail to 
repair the consequences of an originally vicious direction. This is 
most strikingly exemplified in the Jena campaign. The Prussians, 
instead of holding the line of the Elbe, the natural defense of Prussia, 
made the farther side of the Thuringian Forest the objective point, 
for the double purpose of covering Saxony and Hesse-Cassel and of 
cutting off the French from the line of the Mayn. So faulty was 
this objective that before a single action was fought, and when nothing 
had occurred that might not have been foreseen, they were endeavoring 
by a difficult, complicated, and doubtful movement and by a long 
détour to regain the line of the Elbe at its most distant extremity. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, had massed his troops so close to the 
Saxon frontier that a single march could take them to the Saale, which 
was the terminus of the crochet formed by the Prussian left, which 
was thrown forward from the Elbe, while the Prussians were at the 
least calculation three marches from his communications. It was a 
case like the one mentioned above, in which each formed front to a 
flank and aimed at his opponent’s communications; and so much was 
due to a correct objective point that, though Napoleon, who, contrary 
to the popular idea, was not omniscient, made three miscalculations of 
the Prussian movements, the right direction given at the outset pre- 
vented these errors from inflicting any real damage. So we see that 
even with the greatest generals, in place of the popular attributes of 
prescience and divination, it is the one who commits the fewest and 
least radical faults that wins. 

The subject of obstacles is too extensive to be treated in such a 
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short review ; but it may be said that, while they immensely complicate 
the problem, they do not of themselves introduce new principles. 
Stumbling-blocks in the path of mediocrity, in the hands of genius 
they are made to conduce to certain and brilliant results. Tenny- 
son was asked whether the requirements of rhyme and metré did not 
greatly hamper poetic expression. ‘‘On the contrary,” said he, “it is 
in these necessities and limits that some of the rarest beauties of poetic 
expression are found.” Soin war. It was through the gaps in the 
mountain-chains that the French struck the Austrians such sudden 
and rapid blows in 1796. It was the passage of the St. Bernard, 
unequaled since the day of Hannibal, that caused not only the defeat 
but the capture of Melas’s army. 
EDWARD FIELD. 





FACETIOUS NAUTICAL ANECDOTES. 


THE humorous side of sea-life has had many exponents in literature. 
Much of the success of every sea-novel is due to this element. Peter 
Simple, Midshipman Easy, Captain Bunsby, and other immortal heroes 
of the wave, were all wags in their way. The author of “ Pinafore” 
was quick to see this fact, and gave us the ridiculous conceptions of 
character found in the “ Bab Ballads,” Captain Reece, of the “ Mantel- 
piece,” with his socialistic ideas ; Lieutenant Belaye, of the “ Hot Cross 
Bun,” with his sea-sick crew of disguised female admirers; and Cap- 
tain Capel, with his fish-tail, were absurd creations, humorous yet too 
glaringly improbable ; but in “ The Mystic Selvagee,” Gilbert has well 
satirized nautical terminology, and in the “Sensation Captain,” the 
fluctuations of nautical wedlock. One of the funniest of Hood’s poems 
is that celebrating the wonderful virtues of a natural life-preserver,— 
the caul. 

Sea-sickness has been a theme provocative of much witticism. The 
terror of the landsman during a gale, as well as the superstition of the 
sailor, and his conduct in like circumstances, have also engaged the at- 
tention of the humorist and satirist. Perhaps the most entertaining of 
Erasmus’s Colloquies is that called “The Shipwreck,” in which much 
wit and humor are mingled with graphic sketches of the scenes on ship- 
board during a gale. Rabelais exhausts the resources of his caustic wit 
in describing the conduct of his heroes during a similar scene. All 
through the writings of ancient and modern authors we find facetious 
tales and anecdotes, having the sea or the sailor as their theme. 

Some of these “short yarns” are spun by sober classical writers. 
Elian, in his “ Miscellaneous History,” recounts the tale of a certain 
Thrasyllus, who had a sort of collector’s mania for ships. This de- 
luded Greek moved from Athens to the Pirzeus, so as to be able to keep 
tally of all the ships that came and went, imagining them to be his own. 
He issued orders to their captains, and felicitated himself on the happy 
termination of a voyage. This he continued for several years, until 
cured of this singular mania. He afterwards said that he had never 
been so happy as when thus occupied with his imaginary fleet. Ath- 
enzeus, in his “ Banquet of Wise Men,” tells of a parallel case of folly 
or delusion in which some young bloods of Agrigentum, in Sicily, fool- 
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ishly engaged. ‘Some young men being drunk, their heads were so 
turned with the wine, that they took the house for a galley, in which 
they traversed the waves. They believed themselves soon overtaken 
by a frightful storm, and they pushed this extravagance so far as to 
cast furniture, hangings, and everything they could lay hands upon, 
out of the windows, saying that the pilot ordered them to do so, to 
lighten the storm-beaten vessel. A crowd gathered, and stole every- 
thing thus cast out, but they persevered in their folly. The next day, 
the guard came to this house, and found the young men with their 
heads leaning over as if to vomit, and questioned them ; they answered 
the officer, saying that a storm had just overtaken them, and had com- 
pelled them to throw into the sea all their superfluous cargo. People 
were astonished at the delirium of these young men, when the one who 
seemed among them to have the authority of age over the others, said : 
‘Oh, Tritons! I myself have been so frightened that I hid myself as 
soon as I could in the hold.’ The guard pardoned their folly, repri- 
manding them, and enjoining them to be more sober, and then with- 
drew. They all thanked him for his courtesy: ‘If we ever,’ said they, 
‘escape from such a storm, and reach port finally, we will erect statues 
in our own country to you alongside of those of the gods of the sea, 
since it is by your appearance that we have been saved.’ Such is the 
history which caused this house to be called ‘the galley-house.’” 

This old third-century anecdote was handed down through various 
volumes of prose and poetry during the middle ages. These nautical 
landlubbers might have served as prototypes to Smollett’s immortal 
heroes, Trunnion and Hatchway, who insisted on their whole house- 
holds complying with their nautical routine,—living in garrison, swing- 
ing in hammocks, standing watch, etc. We cannot forget, also, the 
manceuvre of the first-named veteran, who persisted in tacking up the 
lane on horseback against a head-wind, on the way to his wedding. 

The sea was, perhaps, too rude and deadly to the ancients, to furnish 
us many of these humorous anecdotes. Men learned to trifle with the 
domain of Neptune only when they became familiar with it. Such 
tales garnish the books of anecdote and adventure published during the 
middle ages. In a selection of stories from manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there is a jeu d’esprit turning upon 
the conduct of landsmen at sea during a storm. A certain passenger, 
while almost every one else was weeping or praying, began to eat his 
fill of salt meat, as if he expected a famine. When asked why he did 
so, he replied, “T will have to drink a great deal of water presently, 
so I must eat salt meat.” This is like the tale of a Spanish soldier, 
who, when similarly situated, began to eat away at a loaf of bread. 
His reason was, “ Menester comer un poquito para beber tanto” (One 
must eat a little todrink so much). Demonax, an ancient Greek, upon 
being asked if he were not afraid lest the fish would eat him, said, 
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“T should not complain, since I have eaten so many of them in my 
life.” 

The following humorous story is upon the same theme. A priest 
was told upon embarking that he should not despair in a storm, so long 
as the sailors swore and blasphemed, but if they embraced each other 
and sought mutual forgiveness for their offenses, he might fear the 
worst. Hardly was the ship at sea when a storm arose, and the pious 
father sent a brother to listen at the hatch to the conversation of the 
crew. “Ah! my God! good father, all is lost,” said he, on his return ; 
“these wicked men swear horrible oaths; you would shudder to hear 
them : their blasphemies alone have the power to sink the ship.” “God 
be thanked !” said the good priest ; “ all will be well.” 

Etienne de Bourbon, a thirteenth-century writer and sermonizer, 
tells the following as having been related to an acquaintance. A man 
undertook a voyage in company with his wife, who was somewhat of a 
virago and scold. A storm arising, the sailors cried out that the heavy 
parts of the cargo must be thrown overboard to lighten the ship. 
Whereupon the passenger proposed to sacrifice his wife, saying that he 
knew of nothing heavier to bear than the weight of her tongue ! 

The old and well-known story about the sea-sick man who begged 
the captain to stop the ship until he could relieve his stomach, appears 
in a book of facetious anecdotes of the eighteenth century. The cap- 
tain of a steamer having told an American lad that the ship was kept 
upright by his hold on the mizzen-mast, the little fellow always in- 
sisted, during rough weather, on the assurance that the captain retained 
his firm hold on that mast. 

Some of these anecdotes turn upon the ability of the sailor to out- 
wit the landsman in the technique of his own craft. There is the story 
of a sailor who applied for a berth on an East Indiaman, to whom one 
of the examining board said that it was extremely doubtful “ whether 
he could box the compass.” “TI know how to do it,” said Jack, “ better 
than you know how to say the Lord’s Prayer.” A trial of skill was at 
once arranged, with a wager of fifty shillings on each side. The mari- 
ner at once said over the points of the compass successfully, in the 
usual manner. The contestant having repeated the Pater Noster, 
claimed the stakes. “Hold on,” cried Jack, “we have not finished, 
for I have said but half my task.” Thereupon he said over all the 
compass-points backwards, which his competitor could not do with the 
Lord’s Prayer, so the sailor won his wager and got his berth. 

In an interesting sixteenth-century work is an anecdote of another 
contest of wits, in which the man of the sea again triumphs. A pas- 
senger on board of an East Indiaman, thinking himself more of a 
philosopher than one of the crew, said to him, “ My friend, where did 
your father die?” “Ina shipwreck,” replied the sailor. “ And your 
grandfather?” ““ While out fishing, a sudden squall came up and up- 
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set his boat, drowning him.” “ And your great-grandfather?” “He 
also perished in his ship, which struck a rock.” “ How, then, do you 
dare to go to sea, where all your ancestors have perished?” “ Mr. 
Philosopher,” said the mariner, “have the kindness to tell me where 
your father found death?” “Very peacefully, in his bed.” “ And 
his ancestors?” “In the same manner, very tranquilly, in their beds.” 
“ Ah, then, how can you dare to lie down in your bed, since your an- 
cestors died there ?” 

There is equal humor in the song of Dibdin’s, in which two old 
“sea-dogs” pity those ashore during a storm, endangered by chimneys 
and other perils of the land tempest. 

The sailor is further credited with outwitting Old Nick. There 
is a German tale of a certain old salt who, in return for valuable ser- 
vices, was bound to serve the devil, after fifty years. Upon the ap- 
pearance of Satan to claim. his victim, Jack induced him to pump the 
sea dry first, but so arranged the pump that all the water ran back 
into the sea again, until the disgusted demon was willing to depart 
without his victim. 

In an older story, “'Tyl Eulenspiegel,” the hero is required to tell 
the quantity of water in the sea, but he outwits the tempter by requir- 
ing in turn that the rain should not fall while he measures the ocean. 
In a similar tale from the “Gesta Romanorum,” one of the old 
monkish story-books, the hero requires that all the rivers be kept 
from flowing into the sea, and thus outwits the demon. A like stipu- 
lation enables the hero of another old tale to rid himself of the task 
of drinking all the water of the sea. This latter feat was, however, 
accomplished by a certain Hindoo divine sage, if we may trust the 
Veda. 

There was a legend current among sailors fifty years since, of a 
certain captain whose luck was so proverbial that it was attributed 
to an unholy compact with Satan. On one occasion, during a gale off 
Cape Horn, this redoubtable mariner bargains with the devil to aid 
him. His Satanic majesty holds on to the masts until a clear spot is 
seen in the sky, when he begs the captain to release him from further 
service. This being done, he lets go of the masts, which at once go by 
the board. “The de’il himself can’t hold toa bad bargain if he has a 
Cape Horn gale against him,” said the witty skipper. 

It has for centuries been a habit of sailors, when sore pressed 
during a gale, to make certain vows or promises for their deliverance. 
A ludicrous story is told of one who vowed he would not, if saved, 
eat of a certain favorite dish. Just as the imminent danger was over 
he qualified his promise with, “‘ Not without mustard, O Lord !” 

Erasmus noted a similar circumstance during a shipwreck. “I 
heard one, and I could not help smiling, who, with a shout, lest he 
should not be heard, promised to St. Christopher, who dwells in the 
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great church in Paris, and is a mountain rather than a statue, a wax 
image as great as himself. He had repeated this more than once, 
bellowing as loud as he could, when the man who happened to be next 
to him touched him with his finger, and hinted, ‘ You could not pay 
that, even if you sent all to auction.’ Then the other, in a voice low 
enough that St. Christopher might not hear him, whispered, ‘ Be still, 
you fool! Do you fancy I am speaking in earnest? If I once touch 
the shore, I shall not give him a tallow candle!’ ” 

Votive tablets, picturing scenes of tempest or wreck, are frequently 
seen in European churches, having been placed there by mariners 
grateful for their deliverance. Cicero relates that a certain skeptic, 
Diagoras, on being shown these tablets in a certain temple, and being 
asked to acknowledge the power of the gods, as here witnessed, re- 
sponds, “ Ah, yes! but there do not appear here the portraits of those 
who have been wrecked, and who went to the bottom !” 

Dependence upon the saints in such cases is sometimes supplemented 
by the wary mariner or fisherman by other precautions. Tricks of 
oracles and priests are proverbial, but it was left to certain Bavarian 
fishermen to deceive themselves willingly. Before embarking they 
were accustomed to cry out, “Holy Bartholomew, shall I return? 
Say ‘yes!’” In fine weather, the echo responded, but none was heard 
when the air was heavy with fog or mist. 

The saints themselves connive at a little deception in emergencies 
at sea. A very old story, from a Swedish calendar, is related of St. 
Peter. While at sea in a tempest, it became necessary to lighten the 
ship of her load, and half the passengers were to be chosen by lot for 
sacrifice. The worthy saint being chosen umpire, arranged the thirty 
in such a way that, while every ninth man was chosen, the fifteen 
Christians were saved, and only the Jews cast overboard. A similar 
tale is told in Ceylonese, but it was a Portuguese captain, this time, 
who arranged that the Moorish passengers only should be sacrificed. 
The solution is given in verse, as follows : 


Place first four who gain, 

Then five soon must die ; 

Two friends then follow, then a foe; 

Then mark three friends who still must live; 

One unhappy, one friend yet fortunate ; 

Then two victims, then two who earn reprieve ; 
After that, unlucky three, and one is passed, 
Two condemned, two saved ; the last is sacrificed. 


In a work written by one Ibn Ezra, a Spanish rabbi, about 1100 a.p., 
we find a like anecdote, the rabbi himself succeeding, by his arrange- 
ment of the men, in saving his own disciples and selecting fifteen 
vagabonds, who had taken passage, for sacrifice. 

Another story relates that a slaver’s captain adopted the same ruse, 
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when compelled to lighten ship, in order to save his valuable cargo and 
sacrifice worthless white men. In another, an English captain thus 
selects the French passengers only. The arrangement would be thus, 
X’s being sacrificed, O’s saved : 


OOOOXXXXXOOXOOOXOXXOOXXXOXXOOX. 


The version of the tale current during the middle ages represents 
that the Virgin appeared on board the imperiled ship, with a poplar 
branch in her hand, and directed the lots, so that the Jews were chosen 
as victims. The Latin verse given below serves as a rule to indicate 
the arrangement of the thirty : 


‘* Populeam virgam mater regina ferebat.’’ 


Each vowel here represents the number of its order in the alphabet, 
and this number gives the separate groups of the passengers. 

Various other versions of this tale are given, in which the choice 
is made between soldiers of opposing forces, and mnemonic verses in 
French and English serve as a key to the lots. 

Now and then, even in Catholic countries, the sailor, made skeptical 
by frequent narrow escapes, is doubtful of the efficacy of appealing to 
the saints. It is well known that priests are not considered as desirable 
passengers, Such a scoffer as thus referred to, said to Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits’ order, “ Why do you sail with me? A saint 
has no need of such vulgar means. He walks the water and imitates 
Christ !” 

Monkish chronicles assert that certain saints could thus dispense 
with ship or boat, since they were able to walk on the waves as readily 
as on dry land. A certain Irish saint, Scothinus, met St. Barras in a 
boat while the former was taking a stroll over the Irish Sea. To an 
inquiry from his astonished brother, St. Scothinus replied that he 
walked in a beautiful meadow, and, to prove it, stooped and gathered 
a handful of flowers! Not to be outdone, the other saint immediately 
scooped up a handful of fish, to prove that it was the sea in which he 
floated ! 

Much fun has been poked at sailors because of their propensity to 
tell tough yarns, especially about mermaids, sea-serpents, and the like 
wonders of the deep. Brainard, in his “ Ode to the Sea-Serpent,” 
says, speaking of the stories told concerning one alleged to have been 
seen at Nahant,— 


‘‘ But go not to Nahant, lest men should swear 
You are a great deal bigger than you are.” 


Many mariners will decline to report such appearances, not relishing 
the ridicule to which they expose themselves. 
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Stupid seamen are rare, but now and then such ones serve as a 
target to the shots of witty paragraphers. A standing joke against the - 
fishermen of Coggeshall, Ireland, was that they were in the habit of 
carrying with them, in their fishing trips, tubs of water to keep their 
fish in ! 

A humorous story is told in several folk-lore collections of certain 
fishermen of Saint Jacut, in Brittany, whose stupidity was proverbial. 
It is asserted that they mistook a field of flax in bloom for their fishing- 
ground, cast their nets therein, and caught a partridge, which they took 
for a feathered fish of a new breed. Three toads, four frogs, and a 
viper were taken at the second haul, which they preserved as new 
species of crabs and eels.. 

Another story of this nature is told of various localities, and is 
very old. Certain Swiss are said to have sunk a bell in the lake to 
avoid its being taken by the enemy, and, in order to mark the place, 
they placed a chalk-line on the side of the boat right over the bell ! 
A Dutchman is said to have kept the bearings of his purse, which he 
had accidentally let fall overboard, by a similar expedient. An Irish- 
man is said to have cried out to the captain of a ship just leaving her 
anchorage, “Captain, I dropped your shovel overboard ; but I cut a 
great notch on the after rail, over where it fell. You can find it when 
you come back.” 

From a very old Chinese collection of tales comes the same kind of 
story. A man dropped a silver basin into the sea, and immediately 
made a mark on the surface of the water, so as to find his basin again. 
Coming to the land, he saw a shallow river, and at once waded out 
into it to search for this lost basin. Upon being asked what he was 
doing, he told of his loss, which had happened nearly two months 
before, and further explained, “ When I lost it, I drew a line upon 
the water to mark the place, and as the water where I found this line 
is not different from the other, I seek here my lost basin.” 

In an old Hindoo collection of tales, a man drops a cup overboard, 
carefully observes the ripples, the currents, bubbles, etc., and upon his 
return from a long voyage, seeks the same spot. When he thinks he 
has found it, he sets to work diligently diving for the lost cup, to the 
amusement of his shipmates. 

A story is told by Poggio, an old Florentine joker, based upon the 
well-known superstition among sailors concerning corpses on board 
ship. 

A Venetian Jew, wishing to carry the body of his comrade, who 
had died at Bologna, to his native city, cut it into pieces and put the 
fragments into a cask filled with honey and aromatic liquors. This 
cask was confided to the charge of another Jew who took passage for 
Venice. A certain Florentine sailor on board, noticing the delightful 
odor of the cask, tapped it at night, and, finding the contents agreeable, 
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repeated his visits, so that when the ship reached Venice the cask was 
empty and the thieving Florentine was the living sepulchre of the 
pickled Jew! 

Other superstitions of the sailor have furnished material for the 
humorous story-teller. A writer in Harper’s Magazine related an 
anecdote of an old ship-builder at Wilmington, Delaware, who at- 
tempted to disprove the Friday superstition by laying the keel of a ship 
on Friday, launching her on Friday, and sending her to sea on Friday. 
Just a week from that day she was lost. His wife, reproaching him for 
his rashness, exclaimed, “I told thee so, Isaiah! This is all thy sixth 
day doings! Now thee sees the consequence. Thee never had the vessel 
insured !”” 

An old legend represents the dolphin as carrying shipwrecked sailors 
on his back, as antiquity represented it transporting Arion. The drama- 
tist Ford finds in this a fit subject for his humor : 


‘“‘ Straight comes a dolphin, playing near your ship, 
Heaving up his crooked back, and presently 
A feather-bed, to waft you to the shore 

As easily as if you slept in the court.”’ 


The following verses are from Hood’s poem, alluded to previously, 
illustrating a superstition long current among mariners : 


‘“« But still that jolly mariner 
Took in no reef at all, 
For in his pouch confidingly 
He wore a baby’s caul ! 
A thing, as gossip nurses say, 
That always brings a squall ! 
* * * * * * 
‘The ensuing wave, with horrid foam, 
. Rushed o’er and covered all, 
The jolly boatman’s drowning scream 
Was smothered by the squall ; 
Heaven never heard his cry, nor did 
The ocean heed his caul/’’ 


Most people are impressed at first sight by the majesty of the sea, 
but now and then some one comes along who receives a contrary im- 
pression. Charles Lamb is said to have exclaimed, “The ocean! Is 
this all ?” 

The tides have especially been the object of much humorous com- 
ment from “landlubbers.” A Frenchwoman, who saw the “ vast blue” 
for the first time, asked to be shown the ebb and flow. When the 
matter was explained to her, she exclaimed, “ Pshaw! the ebb and flow 
is, after all, nothing but green water !” 

A well-known French caricaturist, Durandeau, overheard two peas- 
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ants talking about the sea at a watering-place on the French coast. The 
husband exclaimed, “Such a quantity of water! It seems ridiculous!” 
“ Doubtless,” said his better half, “but that doesn’t explain this per- 
petual motion—the waves—the tides.” ‘Durandeau was equal to the 
occasion. “This movement, madam,” exclaimed he, “is produced by 
fish. They move about so much that they cause the waves by the 
movement of their tails. Besides, twice a day they come to the sur- 
face to be caught, and, as they cannot stay in the air without water, the 
sea follows them !” 

The humorist here merely reproduced ancient notions. Plato says 
the tides were caused by an animal breathing; Shetlanders thought 
them caused by the movements of a great serpent ; and the Malays say 
they result from the restless motion of a large crab. 

The final conclusion of an old humorist is as follows: “The ship 
is a fool, for it moves continually ; the sailor is a fool, for he changes 
his mind with every breeze ; the water is a fool, for it is never still ; 
the wind is a fool, for it blows without ceasing. Let us make an end 
at once of navigation.” 

From this every sailor is bound to dissent. He loves his ship too 
much, fears the sea too much, and uses the wind too much to believe 
any of them foolish; and, as to himself, he may find comfort in the 
Persian saying : 

‘‘ The sea gives man his wit, 
The waves his knowledge.”’ 


F. 8S. BasseErt, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. (retired). 
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FROM BARS TO STARS. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


IV. 


ANOTHER bright spring morning. Washington is once more bewitch- 
ingly arrayed. Among the letters which Ralph Seabrooke found in 
his box at the club was one bearing the postmark “ Junebug, W.T.” 
The following is an extract from it : 

“ . . . Now, old man, I want you to come out and make me a visit. 
You know there is nothing new for you in the East ; but you have never 
killed a buffalo nor knocked over an elk, so come and be initiated into 
the exciting sport. My wife has written to her cousin—Miss Flora 
Parker—to come out at once and stay as long as she finds it agreeable. 
Flora has been spending the winter in Washington, where she still 
tarries, and doubtless you have met her. Now you will perceive the 
actual necessity of your coming, for it is too long a journey for a young 
woman to undertake alone, and your proverbial fitness as a chaperon 
makes you a most suitable compagnon de voyage. Now, if*your oft- 
expressed sentiments of affection consist of a substance less vapory 
than gas, show it by taking the little Bostonian under your wing and 
getting the baggage checked through to Junebug. . . . ” 

This characteristic effusion was signed “Glynmoore,” and Sea- 
brooke pondered its contents for some moments. “ Doubtless you have 
met her,” he mentally quotes from the paper in his hand. “ Yes,” he 
continues, “I fancy I have, and if she agrees to the scheme nothing 
could delight me more.” With this reflection he left the club and 
sauntered along H Street to the residence where Miss Parker was a 
guest. It was an unconventional hour for calling, but Seabrooke was 
unconventional, and every one was always ready to see him. Such 
proved to be the case in this instance. “ Miss Parker will be down in 
a few minutes,” was the answer he received. 

“Oh, Mr. Seabrooke, I have such jolly news,” said Miss Parker, 
in a rich, sweet voice, as she entered the room. “ Adéle—Mrs. Glyn- 
moore—has asked me to come to her, and says that you are to be my 
chaperon. I am simply wild with delight. When can we start?” 

“That we go together at all must be decided by your uncle,” re- 
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plied Seabrooke. “If he consents to trust such a precious package to 
my care, I will be overjoyed, and we will start whenever you say 
‘ ready.’ ” 

“Why, Mr. Seabrooke!” responded Flora. “You Washington 
men are so very droll. ‘Package!’ ‘You speak of me as if I were 
merchandise and you were going to take me to the office to have me 
weighed and stamped. Why didn’t you say bundle or box at once, 
and add that I might go as second-class matter, as my mouth would 
always be open? Of course, my uncle will be thankful for the rest 
my absence will bring him, and more than glad that I am so fortunate 
as to have you for an escort. However, you will see him at the club 
before dinner, and the first duty I shall impose upon you is to acquaint 
him with the facts and get his unqualified consent to the scheme.” 

“T will gladly do so,” answered Seabrooke, “and you must wish 
me all manner of good luck. You will know the result of the inter- 
view at dinner-time. If I succeed in convincing your uncle that the 
trip is absolutely necessary for your health, as I hope to do, I may drop 
in later and we can arrange about starting.” 

Flora Parker was a decided beauty, somewhat after the Irish type. 
She was tall and her figure was superb. Her rich, red-golden hair was . 
arranged in a manner peculiarly her own. Her large eyes were “ gray 
with a chastened tinge of the skies,” like those of “ Miles O’Reilly’s” 
“ Janet,” with the “swimming glance” and all, and they sparkled like 
brilliant gems. Her nose and mouth might have served as a model for 
Canova when he shaped his Clytie. She was of “ Mayflower” ances- 
try, nineteen years of age, and a young woman of great culture and 
refinement. When she was sixteen years of age her uncle took her to 
France and located her at one of the best “ finishing” schools in the 
glittering capital. She spoke French and German as if each were her 
mother-tongue, and she played and sang exquisitely. With all these 
attractions and accomplishments she was not in the least vain or 
pedantic,—as certain newspaper men who have never been north of 
Maryland would make us believe all New England women are. She 
was left an orphan when a mere child, and not having any sisters, 
cousins, or aunts so situated as to receive her, her bachelor uncle— 
Dexter Doane—claimed her as his ward. And her own father could 
not have been more zealous of her welfare or more punctilious in his 
care and devotion than was this middle-aged man of the world. 

Seabrooke found Mr. Doane just where he felt positive he would 
find him at that hour,—comfortably seated at one of the Seventeenth 
Street windows of the club. He quickly made known his commission. 
The old gentleman hardly paused a moment: “Just the thing ; just 
the very thing; nothing could be neater. I am obliged to run over to 
London next week to attend to a little matter, and, to be quite candid, 
it is a great relief to me to be able to leave Miss Parker in such excel- 
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lent hands. I have always said that if I had a daughter, and she was 
going on a long voyage or journey and had no woman relative or 
friend to accompany her, I would hand her right over to some club- 
man, some man of the world whose savoir-faire and savoir-vivre should 
be his credentials. And now I shall practice what I have preached ; 
I will give you my niece willingly, and shall feel just as certain that 
she will reach her destination safely and without any contre-temps, as 
I should feel the reverse if she were in the charge of some reverend 
fossil gentleman or Y. M. C. A. fellow whose very verdancy respect- 
ing the world would insure some embarrassment if not actual compro- 
mise. For, with their prudish notions and queer, conservative concep- 
tions of conventionalities, their awkward endeavor to be intensely 
circumspect and avoid all occasion for remark would result in in- 
viting it.” 

Seabrooke was greatly rejoiced to find that all was to be so agree- 
ably arranged, and later in the evening he left Miss Parker in an 
ecstasy of impatience for the dawning of the third to-morrow, which 
had been settled upon as their day of departure. 

Seabrooke had met her quite early in the season, and it had been 
- remarked that he had paid her just a trifle more attention than he had 
ever been known to bestow upon any one particular person. For years 
past he had been regarded as a confirmed, petrified bachelor, and the 
idea that he would ever marry seemed the acme of absurdity. And yet 
Seabrooke knew that in some unaccountable manner he felt just a little 
differently towards this young woman than he had ever felt towards 
another. He would not admit that he was old: neither was he. But 
what surer evidence can a man give of approaching age than exhibiting 
a penchant for very young women? It is a far more certain sign than 
gray hairs, turkey-tracks around the eyes, and all the blasé looks, atti- 
tudes, and expressions which may be assumed or which may not be 
controlled. Seabrooke still “took in” all the best balls, receptions, 
weddings, and operas, and he did not appear bored ; at the same time he 
could not conscientiously assert that he enjoyed them quite so much as 
he did some twenty years earlier. But in Miss Parker’s society he felt 
actually juvenile, and the prospect of a five days’ téte-d-téte with her was 
quite the reverse of distasteful. 

It has often been asserted and frequently written that there is no 
place in the world so conducive to love-making as the deck of an ocean 
steamer on a calm moonlight night. This may all be, but the moun- 
tains in September and the sea-shore in May have been successfully 
utilized for such purpose. In fact, if eyes and ears are not deceptive, 
the crowded stairway at some fashionable gathering has not been con- 
sidered half a bad place. 

As we are not all gifted with Mr. Bishop’s faculty, it is impossible 
to say whether any such thought entered the mind of Seabrooke as he 
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sped across the continent with his fair charge at his side. If there did, 
we may safely conclude that he found a Pullman palace car quite good 
enough for all practical purposes. Be this as it may, he certainly © 
viewed with actual regret the termination of his pleasant trip, which 
now was but a matter of a few hours. Flora confessed to him that 
she should always regard the past five days as the very pleasantest she 
had ever known, and that she heartily wished their destination was 
San Francisco instead of the euphonious Junebug. But at the latter 
point they disembarked and were warmly met by Glynmoore, who had 
come with an ambulance and four picked mules to meet them. 

The distance to the fort was soon covered, and, as they turned into 
“ Officers’ Row,” they saw Mrs. Glynmoore waiting on the piazza to 
receive them. Flora was her pet cousin, and Seabrooke was an old 
and cherished friend, and she regarded their arrival as a signal of a 
period that was to be one of unalloyed happiness and contentment. 

There is necessarily a great deal of sameness in the life of a young 
woman during her visit at a frontier post; the stereotyped diversions 
are in a manner limited. Rides, drives, garrison hops, and not im- 
probably a few flirtations usually constitute the programme; and 
when these have been depicted and given to the world in the fasci- 
nating and “ fetching” style in which they have been presented by Cap- 
tain King in his “Colonel’s Daughter,” it would seem not unlike 
disingenuousness for the writer of this little narrative to attempt in 
his crude way to give a detailed description of these pastimes and 
amusements, 

It matters not at all how plain, how unattractive, and how wall- 
flower-like generally a young woman may be, her recognition as a 
great belle immediately follows her arrival at an outpost. Hence the 
altitude of the pedestal upon which the young bachelor subalterns would 
place a young woman possessing so many accomplishments and attrac- 
tions as did Miss Parker may possibly be conceived. 

Seabrooke viewed with an outward calm the disruption the one fair 
woman in the world to him was causing in the hearts of the young men 
arrayed in brass and yellow. Five of them would appear nightly at 
Glynmoore’s quarters with the same regularity that characterized their 
attendance at “stables” and “ retreat” roll-call. And though she spoke 
of them to Seabrooke nonchalantly as the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth relief, as one after the other they would file in, yet he wondered if 
these five glittering warriors, either in the concrete or abstract, did not 
cause some little pleasurable flutter in her own palpitating breast. 

It is simply mawkish affectation for a man in the full possession of 
his senses to pretend that he does not know whether he is or whether 
he is not liked by another person. He does know it instinctively, in- 
tuitively, just as he knows whether he dances and rides well. A clever 
woman may in various ways easily lead a man to believe that her love 
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for him is far greater than it really is. But when it is a question only 
of like and dislike, such deception is rarely resorted to; when it is, its 
ghastly transparency cannot fail to be observed. 

Seabrooke knew that he was liked and well liked by Miss Parker, 
but he was not at all certain that he was loved by her, and a vast chasm 
stretches between these two feelings. No word of love had ever been 
spoken by either, still there seemed to exist an agreeable sensation of 
comprehension between them. 

Without the faintest shadow of vanity, Seabrooke felt that if he had 
professed his love previous to their arrival at Fort Davenport, Miss 
Parker would have been in a reciprocal mood. He now recalled 
with displeasure those vapory little sighs which would escape her 
when he would say, “Good-night,” and retreat to the smoking-car 
for a last pipe; also those sly side-glances which were cast at him 
just before reaching Omaha and just after leaving Sidney. Nor 
could he forget the peculiar misty appearance of her eyes and the 
unfamiliar quiver of her voice when, just as they were rolling into 
Junebug, she turned to him and said, “I am sorry our delightful little 
journey is over.” 

Such recollections had a tendency to make him wish to brand him- 
self a maramoth burro, for he realized now that in allowing those little 
signs and evidences of feeling to pass unnoticed he had also, uninten- 
tionally, permitted the “ golden moment” to escape. 

“Well, there is just this about it,” he argued, mentally ; “if she 
really loved me two weeks ago, some lingering trace of affection must 
remain, I have to go on that hunting-trip to-morrow, and will be 
away for ten days or more. It would be awfully comforting at night, 
as I spread my frame on the banks of the Republican, to realize that 
the dearest little woman in the world has confessed her love for me. 
Should this not prove to be the case, the excitement of the hunt and 
the proximity of the Sioux—for Glynmoore has told me that the spot 
he has selected for my initiation is their favorite hunting-ground—will 
effectually, for the time at least, banish from my mind the memory of 
my imbecility.” 

That same night, as he was sipping his regular tonic with Glyn- 
moore, Seabrooke said, “ Wish me joy, old man; Miss Parker has 
consented to marry me.” 

“ With all my coeur,” was the response. “ You are a lucky canis.” 

Glynmoore had acquired a habit which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been severely reprehensible; it was the interpola- 
tion of one foreign word at least into every remark that he made. 
That it was a habit only was well known, and the drollery of some of his 
expressions frequently occasioned so much amusement that censure was 
deferred. In fact, many officers at that time were guilty of this trait ; 
those who were serving or who had served in Arizona or New Mexico 
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substituting Spanish and Apache words for Glynmoore’s French and 
Latin. 

There was one asinine patriot, however, from “Kownty Kark,” 
who prided himself on what he called his “ling-gwist-tic ability.” 
The use of foreign words by him was not a habit; it was a regular 
business, established on pride and vanity. Once he was asked by his 
department commander if he spoke Spanish. 

“ Floo-ent-ly, gin-i-ril,” was the reply of this brass-buttoned 
Ananias, 

“Give me an example,” said the general. 

Glad of the chance to exhibit his erudition, the elated Hibernian 
astonished his superior officer with, “It is essential for the public bueno 
that a camino should be run through aqui.” 

In relating this little incident to a brother officer, the Spanish 
scholar said, “‘ Yer see the gin-i-ril kind of embarrassed me loike, he 
was so suddint. If I had thart a minnit, I would have said to him, 
‘No car-re much-o fer pay-so, grand-dissi-mo gin-i-ril-lissi-mo, car-re 
much-o to put a ka-bay-sur on yez.’ That would have been received 
with elight, and the gin-i-ril, seeing I was one of the e-clar, would have 
rajined, ‘Cum to me staff. Gintilmen loike you is scarce.’”’’ 


V. 


Whether Seabrooke really experienced the pleasure he had antici- 
pated in realizing that “the dearest little woman in the world had con- 
fessed her love” for him may never be known to any one save himself. 
But it was an undeniable fact that she had so confessed, and that he had 
“spread his frame on the banks of the Republican” foe the - six 
nights could not be contradicted. 

Seabrooke was enjoying the hunt immensely. To him it was that 
rarest of rare. things,—a new sensation. He had shot coot on the 
Atlantic coast and seal on the Pacific,—from the Cliff House piazza. 
He had slaughtered partridges in Virginia and ducks on the “ Eastern 
Sho’.” He also plead “guilty” to having “crippled” a doe in the 
Adirondacks. But never before had he pulled the trigger of a Win- 
chester rifle that covered the forehead of a lordly elk, nor of a Spencer 
carbine that almost touched a buffalo’s heart; and, alas! he and many 
more of us can do so never again. From the top of a high bluff, 
where the hunting-party rested for luncheon, fully five hundred thou- 
sand buffaloes were in sight in the valleys, on the sides of the bluffs, 
and in the different cafions, and they were grazing as contentedly and 
as fearlessly as do the domesticated animals in a New England pasture. 

This is no exaggeration ; in fact, one of the party, now a lieutenant- 
colonel of infantry, estimated the number of buffaloes to be eight hun- 


1 It will be observed that this worthy spelled as he played,—by ear. 
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dred thousand, This was in the sixties. As far back as 1874 one of 
our illustrated papers pictured the valley of the Republican—where 
this hunt took place—as it then appeared. It apparently was almost as 
thickly settled as some of the suburbs of our large cities. Now, thanks 
to those demons of the Indians, of the old frontiersmen, of the white 
settlers, and of all civilized and uncivilized humanity,—the horse- 
thieving, whisky-trading professional white hunters,—also to a dila- 
tory and shiftless Congress, scarcely a herd of buffalo or elk remain in 
the United States territory. 


[Norz.—In 1875, while with a hunting-party of Arapahoes in the Panhandle 
of Texas, the writer had forty-two superb buffalo-robes given to him, off hand, by 
different bucks and squaws. In 1879 he wrote to the celebrated scout and inter- 
preter, Ben. Clark, who had been with him on the Texas hunt, and who was then 
located at the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency, in the Indian Territory, and asked 
him to send him two buffalo-robes by express to Washington, D.C. The reply was, 
‘“‘ Can’t be got for love or coin; they are scarcer than rum on the Staked Plains.” 
When this letter was received, and it was realized that but four years had elapsed 
since those countless herds of noble animals had been seen in Texas, the recipient 
felt that such wholesale slaughter, such brutal butchery, was a sad commentary on 
a nation that prides itself on its humanity, and that manufactures clay birds for the 
protection of pigeons and bangs its horses’ tails to prevent injury to the poor flies. ] 


Seabrooke’s departure with the hunting-party was the source of 
great relief to the full hand of matrimonial aspirants, or more prop- 
erly to the two first and three second lieutenants, who fancied they 
were deeply in love with Miss Parker. They all liked Seabrooke, every- 
body did, and they knew nothing of the true situation ; so they felt 
that with the “swell cit.” out of the field they would stand a better 
chance. 

None of these officers were in the least lacking respecting physical 
courage ; but they were sadly deficient in that moral quality—that steel- 
riveted nerve—which enables a poor man to say to a great heiress, 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” when the endowment 
consists simply of a prospective month’s pay and a badly-worn uni- 
form made by the troop tailor. ' 

One of the five officers was somewhat noted for his presumption and 
for his extra allowance of assurance; he summed the matter up after 
this fashion: “I cawnt see why the mere fact of her having a pile of 
ducats should deter me. If the situwation was weversed I would not 
hesitate, and, blawst me, if I do now. There was Welty, of the en- 
gineers, and Cawrson, of the infantwy, they had nothing in the world 
but their pay and their cheek and their debts to go in on, and they 
both cawt fortunes. I can twace my pedigwe back to a blawsted 
twilobite, my pwofession is an honorable one, and I may be a captain 
at fifty. So I shall put it off no longer. Yes, Miss Pawker, ‘ This 
night or never my bwide thou shalt be,’ or, more corwectly, my 
promised bwide.” 
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Lisping this rather threatening refrain, the young man proceeded to 
get himself up in as immaculate a style as his wardrobe and that of 
his room-mate’s would permit. But all his prinking was quite useless. 
He had gone so far as, “ And weally, Miss Pawker, though I wegwet 
that I cawnt offer you higher wank and a gweater fortune, yet-——” 
when she ended the matter by saying, “ But do you not know that I 
have promised to marry Mr. Seabrooke?” The next morning the 
young Napoleon was reported “sick in quarters.” 

Just as Glynmoore, Seabrooke, and the other officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates that constituted the hunting-party were 
leaving Fort Davenport, with two ambulances and several army wagons, 
—the latter were taken to carry the tents, commissary stores, and lug- 
gage generally, also to bring back fresh meat,—Major Frank North, of 
Pawnee fame, rode into the fort, accompanied by two of his Indian 
scouts. He had met Glynmoore on several former occasions and had 
rather fancied him, while the latter had a great admiration for the 
“White Chief of the Pawnees,” as North was then called. Glyn- 
moore knew that every foot of the road they were about to travel was 
as familiar to North as was Pennsylvania Avenue to the late Beau 
Hickman; he also knew that he was an excellent shot, especially if 
Sioux happened to be the target, so he brought all his persuasive 
powers into action, and the result was that the genial major and the 
two Pawnees joined the party. 

Though the writer has seen “ Mose” Chapman and Jim Richmond 
(government scouts) kill wild turkeys at “Sheridan’s Roost,” in the In. 
dian Territory, with cottonwood clubs, and has also seen Ben. Clark lean 
from his horse, which was running his best, and break their necks with 
a blow from his whip as they ran over the plain,—and once almost 
broke his own neck in vain endeavor to “follow his leader,”—yet he 
fears he might be charged with prevarication if he should give in detail 
the incidents of this hunt. 

A man who has left Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington and 
spent a whole week of hard hunting ’mid snow and sleet in the rough 
Massanutten Mountains of Virginia, and returned triumphantly with 
three wild turkeys as the result of his labor, would scarcely believe 
the statement that Seabrooke knocked nine out of one tree in about 
two minutes,—and yet he did. Nor would the same Eastern sports- 
man believe that Frank North killed three buffaloes with one shot 
from his revolver! (How is that, Mr. Reeder Hag-gard?) But it 
is a matter of history that he shot a buffalo cow whose twin calves 
would have been born an hour later,—hence the three. But seriously, 
buffalo, black-tail deer, antelope, quail, turkeys, and jack-rabbits liter- 
ally abounded. But one herd of elk was seen, and but two of these 
superb animals were taken; Glynmoore shooting one and one of the 
Pawnees the other. 
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VI. 


The morning fixed upon for the return of the hunting-party dawned 
intensely disagreeable. Quite a stiff breeze was blowing from the north, 
bearing with it a sharp, cutting sleet. Quite early in the morning one 
of the Indians aroused North and told him he predicted a very bad 
day. This was prior to the days of weather bureaus, and this Pawnee 
was regarded as something of an oracle. Thrusting his head through 
the opening of his tent, North felt convinced that the Pawnee’s predic- 
tion would doubtless prove true; so he hurried on his garments and 
hastened to awaken the ranking officer, to whom he imparted the gloomy 
tidings. 

Under the most favorable auspices a storm is not regarded as a 
source of enjoyment, and when on the plains miles from any habitation, 
with no knowledge respecting its duration or its possible force, one’s 
feelings are the reverse of pleasant. North said they were about fifty 
miles south of Fort Adobe, and that he thought it best to strike straight 
for that post. 

The animals were fresh, the forage was not exhausted, the day was 
vile, and as “any port in a storm” seemed to be the sentiment of all, 
North’s plan was determined upon. After a long, tiresome, profanity- 
provoking trip the little party rode into Adobe, wet, cold, and hungry, 
and learned from the sentry on “ No. 1” that “ All’s well.” 

They were no strangers to that little garrison, however, and after 
the customary frontier hospitality had been extended, and they were 
warm and comfortable, they quite forgot the sorrows of the day, recall- 
ing and recounting different incidents of the hunt. 

The next day was bright and pleasant. It was the kind of a day 
that in the North is spoken of as “lovely” and that in the South is 
termed “pretty.” The course of the hunting-party was up the valley 
of the Platte, parallel to and almost touching the old overland road to 
California. Glynmoore, North, and one of the Indians rode on in ad- 
vance, hoping to pick up a stray antelope or deer. It was about noon, 
and these three horsemen were fully five miles in advance of the rest 
of the party,-when North turned to Glynmoore and said, “ Don’t you 
see something coming over that little bluff yonder that looks like an 
ambulance ?” 

Glynmoore looked where the major pointed, and about three miles 
to their left and front he saw a moving object, but not sufficiently dis- 
tinct as to determine its character. 

“Tt has gone now,” said North. “ We will see it again as it comes 
over the next rise.” It was a rolling country they were traveling 
through. 

“Oh, I see it now!” exclaimed Glynmoore. “It is an ambulance. 
I wonder if it isn’t the paymaster ; he was expected about this time.” 
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A moment later North said, “ Lieutenant, do you see any objects 
moving to the rear of that team ?” 

Again Glynmoore looked. “ Yes,” he replied; “I fancy it is the 
escort.” 

“What do you take them to be?” inquired North. 

“ Why, some cavalry from Davenport or Phillips,” was the reply. 

“ Lieutenant,” responded North, “that is some of the best cavalry 
in the world. That is a party of some twenty or twenty-five Sioux, 
and they mean to jump that ambulance in the next valley.” 

Even had Glynmoore felt inclined to doubt North’s assertion he could 
do so no longer, for the Pawnee, showing much excitement, reined up 
beside them, and pointing to the objects in question, exclaimed,— 

“Sioux! Sioux !” 

“What must we do?” asked Glynmoore. 

“ Just this,” replied North. “The inmates of that ambulance are 
ignorant that they are being pursued. Those devils mean to jump 
them in the next valley. They will put it off no longer, for they have 
seen us. We have not time to ride back and notify our party. There 
is but one thing to be done. Come on!” 

Giving their horses the spur the three horsemen dashed forward, 
and as they did so they observed that the Indians were accelerating 
their pace also. 

‘“‘If the ambulance can only make the next rise before they are 
overtaken,” said North, “I can signal to them so they will understand 
something is wrong, and be on their guard.” 

“T am glad I brought this Spencer with me; it is so much more 
handy than a long rifle when mounted,” remarked Glynmoore. 

“Yes,” answered North; “and you must be handy with it. The 
odds are dead against us.” 

On they pushed as rapidly as their horses could go, and in a short 
time, much to their joy, they saw the ambulance come dashing over the 
bluff in their front. 

“ Ah! the devils saw us and thought they would not wait,” cried 
North. ‘Come on. See! they are giving it to them with arrows 
now.” 

Glynmoore saw only too plainly. The ambulance was tearing 
towards them, and a short distance behind, firing as they rode, came 
the Indians. 

“Give a whoop, Ke Roots,” said North to the Pawnee in the 
latter’s native tongue. “It may halt them for a moment.” 


EpwArp LIvINGsTON KEYES. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIRE-SHIPS, POWDER-VESSELS, AND _ OB- 
STRUCTIONS DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


THERE is no existing means of offense, save the sword alone, which 
has been so long in use at sea as that of the employment of fire-ships 
in some form or other. From the time when the Syrians sent ves- 
sels laden with burning brands against the mole of Alexander, to the 
last naval conflict in China, they have been almost uninterruptedly 
employed, while other weapons have been discarded as obsolete and 
antiquated. 

With the invention, first of Greek fire, then of powder, they be- 
came more and more formidable. The annals of the wars of the mid- 
dle ages are full of them, and Roman, Moslem, Greek, and Vandal 
made frequent use of incendiary vessels. They spread terror among 
the huge ships of the Spanish Armada, and added their destructive 
flames to the sanguinary conflicts of the Dutch and English in the 
seventeenth century. The New World had also seen them, and when, 
during the Rebellion, the Confederates, making use of natural advan- 
tages, employed fire-ships, they were hardly, as General Butler ex- 
pressed it, using “unchristian” methods, since the example had been 
set by our fleet at Washington, against the British, in 1812. 

The abundance of inflammable material, such as the pitch-pine of 
North Carolina, the cotton of Louisiana, the swift currents and the 
winding channels of the thousand streams, bayous, and inlets in which 
operations were carried on, were all favorable to the employment of 
these weapons, and their want of success is due to the vigilance of our 
forces and to the nature of the weapon itself. They depend much 
on the moral effect produced, and when the fear of their approach is 
lessened they lose much of their terrors. In addition to this, they were 
usually abandoned to the will of the capricious currents, instead of 
being towed or sailed into the midst of the hostile fleet. Steamers, 
having power ready at all times, were more able to avoid their attacks, 
and were provided with better means of extinguishing the flames kin- 
dled by the approach of these incendiaries than were the sailing-ships 
of previous wars. 

There are numerous allusions to the preparation of these expected 
attacks by incendiary vessels in the official correspondence of the com- 
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manders of Federal vessels, but the instances of their actual employ- 
ment are not so numerous. 

There was wanting, too, that element of personal bravery in the 
conduct of these vessels that had often been present. There was no 
dashing Cochrane, no reckless Kanaris, to embellish with personal 
deeds of daring the insidious attacks of the fire-fiend. Admirals had 
not scorned to conduct fleets of them in former centuries, and the ser- 
vice was ever one of danger and daring. 

The vessels used in this service during the war were unlike those 
formerly used. They were usually flat-bottomed scows, filled with pine 
knots, sometimes having turpentine or pitch poured over them, or rafts 
piled with cotton bales. Such a raft was prepared and sent down 
against the attacking fleet at New-Berne, N.C., but the current. carried 

- it against the railroad bridge, partially destroying it. 

The first appearance of incendiary vessels in the Mississippi, where 
they were mostly used, was on the 12th of October, 1861. On that 
occasion the ram “ Manassas” appeared at the head of the passes of 
the Mississippi, just before daylight, against the squadron of four 
vessels which lay at anchor there. Immediately following her appear- 
ance there came three fire-rafts. The steamer in advance avoided them 
easily, and they then drifted ashore on the west bank of the river. 

After Farragut had entered the river with his fleet, these floating 
incendiaries were frequently set adrift. The admiral says, in one of 
his reports, “They have sent down five fire-rafts. None produced 
any effect on the fleet except the last, which only caused the collision 
of the ‘Scioto’ and ‘ Kineo,’ both of which vessels dragged across the 
bows of the ‘ Mississippi,’ and carried away the mainmast of the first, 
and damaged them both very much. But the raft was turned clear of 
all the fleet. As the wind and current were peculiarly favorable, it 
gave us more trouble than on any previous occasion.” 

These rafts came down every night while the fleet lay below, but 
the boats towed them away, or the flames were extinguished by the 
light steamers. They were sent singly, but the result might have been 
very different if several had been launched at once. 

When Captain Bell and Lieutenant Caldwell destroyed the obstruc- 
tions, fire-rafts were sent down, as much, it seemed, to light up their 
proceedings as to endanger their vessels. 

When, finally, the attack on the forts below New Orleans was made, 
fire-rafts again made their appearance, adding to the terrors of the 
scene, and to the picturesqueness of that most stirring of river fights. 
Their vivid glare illuminated the dark night, rendering visible the 
approaching ships to the gunners in the forts, and sent forth dense 
volumes of smoke to blind the crews of the ships’ guns. 

The “ Iroquois,” the “ Pinola,” the “ Winona,” and the “ Kennebec” 
suffered especially from them, being so illuminated by their light that 
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the gunboats, falling under the heavy fire of the forts, were compelled 
to turn down-stream. 

The dense smoke from one of these rafts annoyed the “ Brooklyn” 
greatly. A smoke-ship, especially designed to annoy the gunners, had 
been used with less effect at the siege of Antwerp. 

The most effective raft, however, was the one that attacked the 
“ Hartford,” so well portrayed in a recent magazine article. The 
element of heroism was not even wanting. On this occasion the fire- 
raft’ was pushed by a tug-boat, instead of being left to the capricious 
current. 

Just as the “ Hartford,” Farragut’s flag-ship, was engaged with the 
forts on either hand, this raft approached her. In attempting to avoid 
it the ship touched the bottom, and for an instant she was in dire peril. 
Sherman, the commander of the pygmy tug, with daring worthy of a 
better fate, boldly pushed the burning raft against the side of the huge 
ship, under the very muzzles of her guns. The flames quickly leaped 
up the sides and rigging, and the mizzen shrouds were instantly afire. 
The disciplined crew responded to the call for firemen, and the flames 
were soon extinguished, while a well-directed shell was fired into the 
tug, exploding her boiler and killing her crew of half a dozen name- 
less heroes. 

The flag-ship soon backed off the dangerous shoal and proceeded 
on her victorious course. 

This attack showed what might have been done if the material 
wasted in rafts abandoned singly to the current had been expended in 
organized attack of several rafts at a time, controlled by steam-power, 
and launched at propitious moments. 

The advent of iron hulls, low freeboard ships, and wire rigging 
will, perhaps, render such attacks fruitless, and it is certain that the 
results of the attacks during the war did not repay the expense or the 
risk incurred. 

The effects of the attacks of incendiary vessels were rendered 
greater, after the invention of gunpowder, by adding to their equip- 
ment a large quantity of that explosive. These vessels were first used 
at the celebrated siege of Antwerp, and the results partially verified 
expectations. Since then they have occasionally been employed, but 
never with any great results. The fate of the brave little band who 
conducted the “Intrepid” into the harbor of Tripoli illustrates the 
danger of such service. 

Such a vessel was used on one occasion only during the Rebellion. 
This was at Fort Fisher, near Wilmington, the night before the fleet 
attack on those defenses. 

The “ Louisiana,” used on this occasion, was an old steam-vessel 
disguised as a blockade-runner, and charged with an explosive cargo, 
consisting of two hundred and fifteen tons of powder, in barrels and 
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canvas bags, placed on a light deck, about even with the water-line, 
over and forward of the engine. Fuses were led through the mass, 
clock-work used to ignite them, and fires kindled to insure an explosion. 
This formidable vessel was really a huge floating torpedo, depending 
on the concussive effects of the air for successful action. 

It was towed into the anchorage, within a few hundred yards of 
the fort.. (Captain Rhind, who led the gallant party who performed 
this hazardous service, says three, while other official statements make 
it eight.) The clock-work was set, the fires started, and the vessel left 
to her fate. She exploded as intended, but did no harm to the fort. 
The wind was blowing off shore, and the report of the explosion was 
heard in Wilmington, eighty miles away, and the fleet at the anchorage, 
twenty-five miles distant, was enveloped in a dense smoke for two hours. 

Other examples of such attempts show that little can be expected 
of the concussive effects of the air, and this is the reason of the failure 
of such attacks to accomplish great results. 

Before the advent of the torpedo these incendiary vessels were 
frequently used for a particular purpose,—the destruction of obstruc- 
tions placed across a channel to prevent the passage of ships. We 
read of such obstructions early in history. They were employed to 
close the harbor of Syracuse against the Greeks in 413 B.c. Chains 
were stretched across the harbor of Constantinople as early as 700 A.D., 
and a whole fleet was sunk in the harbor of Rochelle in 1372. These 
obstructions are either entirely below the water, or they float on its 
surface. In the latter case a raft or float, called a boom, is used. It is 
usually made by fastening together huge logs, connecting sections of 
these by chains or by cables, and by anchoring the whole mass across 
or, better, athwart the stream. Such obstructions are usually defended 
by batteries or ships. The first formidable boom was used at Basque 
Roads, and it was here that Lord Cochrane won his laurels. Upon 
the invention of torpedoes they were used to increase these defenses, 
and prevent boats from approaching to destroy the boom. 

Obstructions, in which all these features were embodied, singly or 
in combination, were placed in the harbors, rivers, and inlets of the 
South, from the James to the Mississippi. Frequently, as in the shal- 
low inlets of the Atlantic coast, one or more rows of piles were driven 
into the sandy bottom. These were often cut off just below the surface 
of the water, and not infrequently were shod with iron. 

Such simple obstructions were found in many places on the Atlantic 
coast, but never caused more harm than a delay until enough of them 
could be pulled out by the steamers to leave a passage through. Some- 
times, however, the ships forced a passage through them by ramming. 
At Darien, in the Albemarle River, a double row of these piles had to 
be cleared by pulling, and a similar task delayed the operations in the 
Altamaha River and in the Stono. 

Vot. II. N. 8.—No. 2. 10 
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To these simple measures were often added others. Vessels were 
frequently sunk in the channel, among or between the piles, more effec- 
tually obstructing the way. 

The Confederate fleet in Croatan Sound were sheltered behind two 
‘ rows of piles and sunken vessels, flanked by batteries, but the attack- 
ing fleet of light steamers cleared a passage through them. Less for- 
midable obstructions like these were encountered in the Nansemond, 
Pamunkey, James, and other rivers of the South. 

Ships were often sunk in the streams without any additional de- 
fenses. So, in the Cape Fear River, was found the privateer “Chicka- 
mauga,” which, instead of ravaging the sea, barred the channel of the 
river with her sunken hull. 

The mouth of the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal was thus closed 
by the Federal forces, several vessels being used, and branches of trees 
and earth added. These sunken hulks were frequently encountered 
and the attempt on the part of the blockading force to close the harbor 
of Charleston by sinking a whole squadron of vessels laden with 
stone will be remembered. These ships—old whalers, purchased at a 
cost of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars—were skillfully planted 
in rows in the channels, between the far-reaching bars off the harbor, 
but new and deeper channels were soon formed about them by the 
action of the currents, and the ship-worm has aided the waves to de- 
stroy them. 

Instead of sunken vessels, floating rafts were often added to the 
hidden piles. In many cases these were made of logs of greater spe- 
cific gravity than water, making the structure more formidable. In 
the Red River, below Fort de Russy, was found such a barrier, formed 
of two rows of piles and a raft of logs below. They were cleared by 
pulling and ramming until a passage was formed. Later, in the course 
of the war, torpedoes were planted near the barriers, or formed a part of 
them, being not infrequently attached to the piles. Torpedo defenses 
do not form a part of our subject, and we shall not describe these 
newest weapons of defense. A formidable barrier, combining the ele- 
ments enumerated, was placed in the Neuse River below New-Berne, and 
successfully passed by the Federal fleet without serious damage to any 
of them. There were two barriers. The lower oue was formed of 
rows of piling, some cut off below the water, others sharp-pointed 
and inclined down-stream at an angle of forty-five degrees. The 
latter were iron shod, and trigger-lines extended to the percussion- 
locks of a row of torpedoes near, each of which contained two hun- 
dred pounds of powder. The second barrier, one mile above, was 
formed of sunken vessels, having their rigging intertwined, and sup- 
ported by piles. 

The obstructions in Cape Fear River, below Wilmington, were 
_ almost as formidable as those just described. The first barrier was 
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formed of pointed piles, inclined down-stream, leaving a channel 
within twenty yards of a battery. The second row was formed of . 
diamond-shaped crates, filled with stones and supported by piles, with 
a flanking battery. The third row was of piles alone. 

It was at Charleston, however, that the greatest ingenuity was 
displayed in the construction of barriers to oppose the entrance of the 
blockading fleet. A full description of these would occupy too much 
space, and none but the principal features will therefore be described. 
Besides formidable torpedoes in various forms, placed in favorable 
localities about the harbor, barriers of different construction were en- 
countered. A peculiar rope obstruction was placed at the entrance of 
the harbor, abreast of Fort Sumter. It was at first continuous, but 
the tidal currents soon destroyed it. One end of sections of rope, each 
one hundred feet long, was then moored, and placed at distances of one 
hundred yards apart, buoyed up by casks or logs placed fifteen feet 
apart. Smaller rope was fastened to this, so as to trail in the water, 
and, swinging by the tide, foul the propellers of the ships. 

In the middle channel, abreast of Fort Johnson, a row of piles 
barred the way for some months, but they were swept away in 1863. 
Floating or partially submerged frame structures, with torpedoes at- 
tached, were placed in various positions about the channel, and finally 
a floating boom was maintained in Hog Island passage, supplemented 
by frame torpedoes. 

These formidable obstructions were in range of the forts and _bat- 
teries that were scattered about the harbor, and proved serious obstacles 
to the progress of the attacking fleet. Admiral Dupont says, “ Any 
attempt to pass through the obstructions I have referred to would have 
entangled the vessels, and held them under the most severe fire of 
heavy ordnance that has ever been delivered.” 

The use of floating booms was not, during the Civil War, so common 
as that of the other forms of barriers spoken of in this article. Oc- 
casionally, however, as at Charleston, this defense is encountered. 
One found at the mouth of New River, South Carolina, was removed 
by the Federal vessels and placed at the entrance of Mud River, to 
prevent the approach of an expected fire-ship. The currents were, in 
many places, too strong for such structures, and the shallow water was 
favorable to fixed barriers. 

The most formidable boom encountered was that at New Orleans. 
A raft was placed here as early as 1861. It was formed by placing in 
the stream cypress logs, separated by intervals of three feet, and bound 
together by timbers bolted to their upper sides. To the lower end of 
these logs were attached two heavy iron chains, which were fastened to 
trees on one bank and to huge anchors on the other. This structure, 
although retained in place by thirty immense anchors, connected to it 
by huge chains, could not withstand the pressure of the floating mass 
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of driftwood brought down by the spring freshets, and was washed 
away. Sections of it nearest the shore were then utilized in forming 
the new barrier. Eight mastless schooners, of some two hundred tons’ 
burden, were anchored across the river, and connected by chains to 
each other and to the shore sections of the old raft. These obstruc- 
tions were under the fire from Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the 
task of removing them was an arduous and dangerous one. 

It was the prevailing opinion that it was useless for the fleet to 
attempt to pass while these barriers were intact. The current was so 
strong, and the speed of the ships against it so slow, that they could 
not hope to burst through it. It was decided to attempt to destroy it, 
and two gunboats were stripped of their masts, and under their gallant 
captains, Caldwell and Crosby, both directed by Fleet Captain Bell, 
proceeded, on the night of the 20th of April, 1862, against the ob- 
structions. Although favored by the obscurity of the night and their 
resemblance to the mastless hulks, they encountered a heavy fire from 
the forts, which poured in their shot and shell, regardless of the heavy 
_ mortar fire under which they themselves were suffering. The attempt 
to explode a torpedo by electricity under the bows of one of the hulks 
failed ; but Caldwell, on boarding another, designing to fire charges of 
powder under the chains, found that they could be slipped. His own 
ship was for a time in danger, for she and the hulk grounded as soon 
as the chains were slipped ; but he was finally rescued from his perilous 
situation, and then boldly finished his task by again heading up stream, 
and, dashing against the connecting chains, finally broke them. In 
the morning a wide gap appeared, through which the fleet proceeded 
to the conquest three days afterwards. 

This was the only formidable boom used in the river. It was re- 
garded as the key to the possession of New Orleans, and that the city 
was safe from below so long as it remained. The Confederate engineer 
thus voices the professional opinion : “ The conclusion, then, is briefly 
this: While the obstruction existed, the city was safe; when it was 
swept away, as the defenses then existed, it was in the enemy’s power.” 

When our gunboats, under Porter, went on their extraordinary ex- 
peditions up the bayous and across the swampy lakes of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, they frequently encountered obstructions simply 
made by felling trees across the stream. These, added to the rafts 
of natural drift, seriously impeded and often prevented their further 
progress. 

The lessons of the war in regard to these—the use of obstructions 
in harbors, streams, and inlets—seem to be that such barriers are costly 
and seldom repay the outlay. Vessels, when sunk in a tide-way, will 
not long obstruct the channel, but may be useful in a sluggish stream. 
It is likewise difficult to maintain a heavy boom or raft in the fair-way 
of a swift stream, and any floating barrier will in the future be vul- 
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nerable to the attacks of submarine weapons. Pile-work, easily planted 
in a shallow stream, is easily removed; but when assisted by other 
means of obstructing the channel, and especially by torpedoes, may 
seriously delay, but can seldom prevent, the passage of a fleet. Ob- 
structions should in all cases be defended by strong batteries, and a 
boom should be anchored diagonally across the stream, and not directly 
across it, so as to diminish the force of a ramming blow. 

Obstructions of all these varieties enumerated will continue to be 
used in future maritime struggles as aids to more scientific means of 
defense ; but, except in the case of torpedoes, they are likely to be of 
even less usefulness than in the past. The powerful ram and the 
movable torpedo will be able to make short work of them, and they 
will therefore only be makeshifts, and little reliance will be placed 
upon them. 

The invention and development of the modern torpedo has, how- 
ever, already led to better plans for the defense of navigable channels, 
and many lessons were taught during the Rebellion that are useful to 
the student of maritime warfare. The loss of the “Tecumseh” at 
Mobile, the “ Cairo,” the “ Osage,” the “ Milwaukee,” and others, by 
the explosion of submarine mines, showed the value of the weapon 
then first regularly used in warfare. 

Thus, with the disappearance of the fire-ship, with its reminis- 
cences of gallant deeds and terrible results, the floating raft, the driven 


pile, and the sunken hulk yield to the new weapon, that has acquired 
tenfold power with the invention of new and more powerful explosives, 
and we have the exploits of a Cushing or of a Glassell to show that 
the old daring deeds will still be done, and that heroes will ever be 
found to lead in new and desperate enterprises. 


F. J. B. 





THE UNITED SERVICE 


THE LEGEND OF A SOUL. 


PART I. 


All things that God did here begin, 
If erystal bud or plume, 
New splendor shall asswme 
In that new world of His, that world without a sin. 


: 


To heaven once, the Lord so willed, 
There came in wild unrest 
A soul, no more possessed 
Of earthly days, whose course discordant passion filled. 


An evil time, not unrepined, 
Of pride, ambitious toil, 
And hate, a blind turmoil 
Of doubt and fear and loss, this had he left behind. 
Or would he count his triumphs o’er, 
Like broken dreams from him 
They fled, confused and dim ; 
Place, feast, and victory,—these all are his no more. 


2. 


He wandered on—beyond him seen, 

And still beyond, unfold 

High pillared halls that hold 
Bright shapes of lovely face nor less majestic mien. 
But silently they walk or wait, 

As lost in coming joy, 

Or memory’s employ, 
With all that can be felt of what is sweet and great. 
Nor aught may be within their eyes 

Of fellowship divine ; 

Like stars they were that shine 
Among the tranquil depths of strange and distant skies. 
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Of peace they tell, too full for speech ; 
None seemed, of all he met, - 
Disturbed by one regret : 
Too innocent are they his laden heart to reach. 


3. 


And windows ever open are 
To scenes that straight enthrall 
His glance, to echoes all 
Of pleasure undefiled, if gathered near or far. 
He watched the noontide round him break 
From every fronded bough 
In light and shade, that now 
Are motionless and now to blithesome dance awake. 
And rippling through their mazes ran 
Pellucid brooks, or, caught 
On yonder steep, were wrought 
To irised clouds that die, but die to rise again 
In brighter life. And birds in crest 
Of burnished plumage crossed 
The sunlit lawns, or, lost 
Among the groves, are heard to sing themselves to rest. 
Transparent rivers sunder wide 
The wooded heights ; each grace 
Of leaf and cloudy trace 
Descending on the flood before him there abide 
Till he beholds a world appear 
To every form and hue 
Above it spread as true 
As were those saintly hearts to His ‘who brought them here. 
Or downward now the waters pour 
Among resplendent seas ; 
In snowy ridges these 
Arise and fade against a far-receding shore, 
Embracing islands crowned with palm 
That only half concealed 
Their palaces, and yield 
Faint glimpses of white wings and strain of joyous psalm. 


4, 


The fields, unvexed by toil, return 
. The fruit no thorns forbid, 
Or clusters barely hid 
Along the drooping branch, to later ripeness burn. 
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And trees there were whose balsam clung 
In many an amber bead, 
And vines that upward lead 
Their coils of lustrous green with golden berries strung. 


5. 


What wondrous blooms in flakes of white 
Along the wood career, 
Or, piled in scarlet sphere, 
With unconsuming flame long aisles of shadow light ! 
Or, circling with wide sweep across 
The slope, a living bow 
Of promise do they throw. 
In solitary pomp from yonder cliff they toss 
Their plumes or haply diadem 
Some shrine of precious stone 
With rival hues, each one 
In but a brighter grace uniting leaf and gem. 
Now, from white columns thrown that bear 
Those mansions up, they send - 
A crimson spray or bend 
Round them in purple zones,—the only darkness there. 
They cover that new earth, on high 
To bosky arches cling . 
And chaliced incense swing 
Before the hours that move in peaceful triumph by. 
Each charm that ever hath been known 
To eye or ear of man 
Since days or dreams began 
Was here, and still more sweet and beautiful had grown. 


6. 


A hallowed land! Not now appears 
So strange to him that land ; 
Away on either hand 
He sees its glory spread, and sees with rising tears. 
Vain longings these its melodies 
Within him wake. They hold 
Their mystery untold,— 
That land he once had crossed, its rest had once been his 
But not again unrolls 
This vision bright to souls 
Made denizens of earth: its song forgotten is. 
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z. 
Oh! home of purity divine, 
Home of immortal youth, 
Home of eternal truth, 
Of love eternal, too, what blessedness is thine! 


PART II. 


The soul is free,—set free to fall, 
And so set free to rise, 
Among the good and wise, 
Through all the shining worlds to Him who made them all. 


1, 


He wandered on, nor knew he less 

Hot discontent and strife 

Within, so was his life 
Found void of any worth and left in loneliness. 
Before him now upon the sward 

Some children leave their play 

And hasten far away 
With outstretched arms to greet a Form they thought the Lord. 
The saved go by, and still their eyes 

Upon him seem to dwell 

Like winter stars that tell 
Of happy calm secured amid unchanging skies ; 
That tell of intervals so vast 

No earthly flicker dare 

A brotherhood declare 
With splendors over such profound abysses cast. 
Himself prostrate he flung and wept 

In bitterness apart, 

For through no other heart 
Had thought of sin, it seemed, or sorrow ever swept. 


2. 


If he his shame would here withstand, 
Straightway, in words that fell 
As beats a funeral-bell 
On hearths no longer homes, a voice he heard demand, 
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“This mortal—how shall he atone 
His work, so full of wrong, 
That he to those belong 

Who came in spotless robes before the Great White Throne ?” 

Then did he not despair, but stayed, 

Nor could deny his need, 
Nor had he aught to plead, 

Save, as he waited there, unceasingly he prayed, 

“Oh! make me one of these !—Oh! fill 
My soul with rest—with rest 
Like this!—Oh! cleanse this breast, 

That here I may abide if only yet Thou will 


1? 


3. 


More sweet and faint each moment made 
Those harmonies decrease, 
Born of the perfect peace 
Forever lost to him,—and still to God he prayed, 
“ Have mercy, Thou—have mercy! See 
Thy likeness—even Thine— 
Within this soul of mine 
Unheeded lingered—late I learn its kin to Thee.” 


4. 


More sweet and faint beyond him fade 
Each sight, each sound, each breath. 
Is this the second death ? 
Is there no pity more? And still to God he prayed: 
“They told on earth of One that died,— 
That died for me, they said. 
Still sleeps he with the dead, 
Or lighter was his pain for hope to me denied ?” 


“ No crown of thorns is here, 
No scourge, no cross, no spear,” 
A symphony scarce heard from far above replied. 


5. 


A shadow covered stream and sea, 
Alike each glade and lawn, 
And into prayer was drawn, 
For this lost soul, all life that safe with God might be. 


“If not the scourge and spear, 
The wounded side is here, 
And plaited thorn hath left its print, oh, Christ, on Thee !” 
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6. 

Darker by stream and shore 
That shadow fell. Once more 
Went up a single voice in fond appeal delayed,— 
A voice from one unseen that plead 

In tones long silent,—tones 

His startled memory owns 
The sweetest ever heard,—that trembled as they said,— 


“ From sun and cloud, God sent, were born 
Broad fields of ripened grain ; 
But when held He the rain 
From any bramble found beside the goodly corn ? 
The stars were infinite, the tide 
Unwearied in its flow 
Through countless time below ; 
Far as His hand hath wrought shall not His heart provide? 
If over waste of sky or mere 
Unseen no sparrow fall, 
Unheard no raven call, 
Shall ever man look up and find no pardon near? 
What limit had Thy love, ah! me? 
What even mine ?—and less 
A love shall I confess 
Within Thy gates? Behold, I leave him there with Thee.” 


7. 


A mighty cloud came down,—what grace 
Or doom it bore unknown,— 
A Presence through it shone 
From which no soul may hide if alien to that place. 


8. 


As harbor bells some morn reply 
To hearts full sorely pressed 
With strife of search for rest 
Through murk of storm and sea, this answer met his cry : 
“God waits, nor longer waits in vain ; 
Robes to thee His angels bring— 
Spotless robes—and signet-ring 
For His own sake, on whom the stain 
Thy sin so long hath wrought no longer must remain.” 
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9. 
Oh! life of purity begun, 
Life of immortal youth, 
Life of eternal truth; 
Of love eternal, too, thy blessedness is won. 


So found he peace. Far overhead 
A face looked out on him 
No earthly touch could limn, 
So fair with risen joy—abandoned once as dead. 


H. W. C. 





FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF TEDDY TUBBS. 


Prior to the year ante-domino 1872, Teddy Tubbs had lived what is 
commonly termed an unsettled life. He had toyed with cold water, 
fish-skin, and egg-shells, but these failed to settle it as they did his 
coffee. He had shot birds on the marshes of New England and buffa- 
loes in that portion of territory then known as the Nebraska plains. 
He had ridden rocking-horses on the banks of the historic Hudson and 
bucking broncos up the treacherous Platte. He had danced the can- 
can in the green-room of the old Theatre Comique at Boston with Tos- 
tay and Morlarchy—correct pronunciation but rather dissipated orthog- 
raphy—when they were in their prime, and had led cotillons in some 
of the most exclusive houses of our larger cities ere “an exile from 
Erin” had put a limit of four hundred upon the aristocracy of New 
York. He had also been guilty of participating in a Terpsichorean 
feat with a Pawnee squaw in one of the late Ben. Holliday’s old over- 
land stage stables not many versts from Adobe Town. He had caught 
blue-fish and mackerel with the same lines and from the same haunts 
once used and frequented by the great expounder of the Constitution, 
near his whilom beautiful home at old Marshfield, and had also baited 
crooked spikes with junks of salt pork and “set ’em for cat” in the 
vermilion-tinted Missouri. He had held his own at whist and bézique 
with gentlemen old enough to be his grandfather, but never until De- 
cember of the year above mentioned had he met with that military 
classic, that text-book of tactics, ycleped draw-poker. 

At this period of his career he reported as a very junior and ver- 
dant subaltern of the Fifty-fitth Regiment of horse at Camp McDougal, 
Arizona. After a brief but somewhat critical survey of “ peoples and 
things,” it struck Tubbs—who, like all other idiots, had pre-empted 
his ideas—that the post, the regiment, and the Territory were on a 
strike. The colonel was in New Orleans; the lieutenant-colonel was 
on leave; the senior major—who was supposed to be commanding the 
regiment and post—was absent; and the captain of infantry, who was 
in command de facto, was on sick report,—which sickness proved to 
be his grand round-up. Who the Mephistopheles was in command, 
unless it were some of tlie numerous hounds that one was obliged to 
greet with sabre or boot at every step, Tubbs did not know, neither did 
he care ; for the adjutant, exhibiting a pure and pearl-like sympathy and 
graciousness never before cast before a sub, had asked him to take a room 
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in the absent major’s quarters, just athwart the hall from his own. So- 
cially, McDougal was heavily handicapped. Nearly all the officers were 
bachelors, and the few who were not had wives of homespun material. 

At about seven o’clock on the day of the arrival of Tubbs at 
McDougal, dinner was announced. The chef had prepared one of 
those immaculate banquets which he had harvested from the commis- 
sary department, and the regular menu which had won him an envia- 
ble reputation while serving as cook of the oyster fleet of the Maryland 
navy. ‘Toasts were drunk and responded to, sitting: no one felt like 
standing or talking with the mercury trying to shake off the 120 grip. 
And after the board was cleared, an Apache-woven basket, laden with 
clay pipes and tobacco, which did not remind one in the least of 
Perique or Latakia, was borne into the room by a wall-eyed, game- 
legged Chinaman, whose corsage consisted of an old blue-lettered flour- 
sack. After a digestible smoke, Tubbs retired to his suite of one room 
and threw himself upon the small hospital cot, which was the most 
imposing article of furniture present for duty. Tubbs lay upon his 
cot and smoked while he “ rasseled” with retro- and introspection. 
Yes, he certainly was an ass! This he frankly admitted. But would 
he remain one? No! a thousand times no! He would rise upon the 
stepping-stones of his own corpse, as me lud Alfred puts it, or the de- 
funct frame of some other cuss, to higher things. More sudden was 
his rise than he had anticipated, for the weird, ghoul-like form of a 
middle-aged but respectable tarantula was sighted, ambling stealthily 
towards him over the new mission blanket whereon he lay. Then and 
there the blade of Tubbs was baptized in gore. He severed him with 
one stroke, and, with a smile of supreme satisfaction lighting up his 
homely visage, he watched the for’ard part of the heavily-whiskered 
monster move haughtily for’ard and the aft portion nonchalantly aft. 
Suddenly something like a spear pierced his hand. His blow fell 
short. ‘It was a flea. Not a trained, copyrighted flea of ’89, that 
drives little coaches and jumps for fun and coin, but an aristocratic, 
aboriginal, galvanized Arizona flea who gets in his work and jumps for 
business. A distingué-appearing scorpion was also detected swinging 
gracefully from a spider-wrought trapeze which hung from the mesquite- 
limb decorated ceiling. Not having a “ pongshong” for such company, 
Tubbs donned his cap and proceeded to the emporium of the trader. 
Parting the rare canvas portiére which separated the merchandise par- 
lors from the officers’ boudoir, he paused in surprise,—the apartment was 
vacant. “ There’s a game a-going on over at Captain Fire’s quarters,” 
cheerfully lisped one of the Thrope brothers, both of whom were the 
post-traders. “Take a drink of wine with me. We are just out of 
whisky, but our train will be in to-night.” 

From a cavalry stand-point these brothers were royal good fellows, 
their one fault being that they played the “ E pluribus unum” racket a 
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trifle too fine. They combined the sciences with trade. Though you 
might go to the store at nine o’clock in the evening and learn that 
there was no whisky to be had, but a “train” was coming through the 
cafion, you might rest assured that several barrels would be on hand by 
réveille, though no train—save one of thought that flashed through the 
mind of different officers—had entered the post. And that villainous 
fluid, manufactured of chemicals in the adobe court-yard by the light 
of a “taller dip,” the officers individually assigned to positions in their 
interior department, and kept it there, if from no other motive than 
civility to the service. 

Tubbs quaffed his grape-juice and sauntered to Fire’s quarters. 
Thrope was right; there was a game in progress, and all of the officers 
who were present were engaged therein. Tubbs was politely asked to 
take a hand, but pleaded utter ignorance of the game as an excuse; 
and, lighting his pipe, said, “I will look on awhile.” 

And so he watched the many deals, the draws, the bluffs, ete., and 
heard for the first time those old army key-notes, “two pair,” “ threes,”’ 
“flush,” and “ full.” As he watched and ‘listened his thirteen-and-a- 
quarter-ounce brain was not idle. He thought, as he saw the vegetable 
so popular in Boston—used in lieu of chips—“ anted” up, and drank in 
the observations and declarations that followed, that of all stupid 
games draw-poker takes the lead. 

“There is absolutely nothing in it,” he mentally remarked, as after 
a two hours’ study of the game he returned to his quarters. He 
dragged through the next day and in the evening wound up at Fire’s 
quarters to repeat his programme of the previous night. He was urged 
to take a hand, but declined, because he could see nothing in it either 
amusing or entertaining. And this kind of existence continued with- 
out variation for about ten days. Then a change came o’er the spirits 
conveyed in Thrope’s “ train,” as well as over the garrison generally ; 
for quite a large scouting party—six troops—put into McDougal for 
rations and forage, the commanding officer being Captain Blue. 

That night Captain Fire’s quarters resembled a miniature Monte 
Carlo,—Arizona pattern. Three tables were in full blast. Tubbs in- 
stinctively drew nigh unto the board where Blue and four other 
veterans of poker and the Potomac were engaged in a rather stiff game. 

Was it the shadow of the coming event? Was it the nearness that 
lent the enchantment that drew poor Tubbs to that special table? | 
‘‘ Read your answer in the stars.” The last time Tubbs had seen 
Captain Blue was at the Charity Ball in Washington,—the rather 
memorable Dolly Varden affair of that year. Tubbs was then a 
citizen, and was doing his-best to make an agreeable impression upon 
one whose precious dust is now commingled with Italia’s soil ; while 
Blue was endeavoring to fascinate the original of Miles O’Reilly’s 
gray-eyed “ Janet.” Oh, what a change was this, ye gutter-snipes ! 
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Tubbs derived far more pleasure from watching the game of these 
old stagers than he had on any previous visit to Fire’s quarters. Their 
new and unique (to him) expressions struck him as so peculiar that a 
new interest was awakened. Such remarks as “Come and see me, 
Cully.” “Play ’em close to your abdomen, William.” “I’m sitting 
behind three spinsters.” ‘How does a flush of shovels strike you?” 
‘“ Mine’s like the face of a watch, as far as it goes, and all the same 
tint.” “You play ’em like the Watsons.” “If you were drawing 
to an empty bottle you could get a cocktail.” “Come to my altitude,” 
and so forth and so on, was about as comprehensible to Tubbs, who 
had fancied he at least understood the game, as was the writing on the 
wall to the ancient Babylonians. 

He gazed and wondered. He saw large pots won by fellows who 
did not hold a single pair, while the one or possibly the twain they 
were bucking against retreated with quite respectable hands. “It is 
simply child’s play,” he muttered, as he knocked the neck off a stone 
bottle of ale with an old Second Dragoons sabre which was utilized as 
a corkscrew. But later in the evening, when one of the patriots was 
too “overcome” to savey what of he dideth, Tubbs was persuaded to 
take the deserted chair. Imagine his surprise when, upon raising his 
hand, he beheld a small but genuine flush. Tubbs was sitting next to 
the dealer, and he gracefully and diplomatically passed. His next 
chipped in a modest dollar. The next followed the example of his 
predecessor, and then Blue, with his customary “sang fraw” and in- 
vulnerable cheek, saw the dollar and raised it five. The dealer passed 
out. Again it was the turn of Tubbs. He saw the six and, with a 
superciliousness grossly unbecoming his age and rank, he chipped in a 
crisp green “X.” His neighbors passed out. But not so Blue; he 
saw the “ X” and “ planked” down another, glibly quoting as he did so, 
“Ever outward, onward, upward.” Tubbs saw the raise, and then 
the dealer asked him how many cards he would have. “I do not 
want any,” was the blunt, frank reply. “So you are standing ‘ pat,’ ” 
remarked Blue. “TI believe I will try it myself. These cards are good 
enough for me, Mr. Dealer.” Having made this observation, he bet 
ten dollars on his hand. Tubbs saw him and elevated him five 
dollars. Blue threw five dollars into the pool and then another ten, 
saying, as he did so, “‘Call me early,’ Teddy, dear.” The nerves of 
Tubbs relaxed. The silver cord became flabby and the golden bowl 
was opaque. The “ pat” flush which a few moments before had seemed 
so invincible, now appeared of little worth. Remembering that 


‘‘ We are no match for the dead men who bore us, 
At a kiss, at a song, at a crime,”’ 


‘¢ Men are bound as are the stars to fall not after rising,”’ 
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poor Tubbs, in an agony of doubt and perplexity, at length forfeited 
his claim. And Blue, exhibiting a pair of deuces,—which was all he 
had,—coolly scooped in the pot, saying, as he did so, “General Grant 
says a pair of deuces are as good as four kings if they are properly 
backed ; and, as usual, Ulysses is right.” 

As Tubbs sauntered across the parade-ground to his quarters, he said 
to himself, “I believe there is something in the nasty game after all.” 
And here endeth the first lesson of Tubbs in that game of games. 


After an unrefreshing slumber, somewhat augmented by a soupcon 
of pot. brom., Tubbs awoke to another day, and as he dressed he vowed 
a solemn vow. He'd have his pound of chips—of Blue’s chips—that 
very night, or forfeit all his lands! (a small burial-lot in a Massachu- 
setts cemetery). Not until after breakfast was he presented to his 
captain, who had come in with the scout. After the introduction the 
captain said,— 

“ Where are you living, Mr. Tubbs ?” 

“T’m up at the commanding officer’s quarters,” was the gall-like, 
not Gallic, reply. . 

“Yes; dat is very nice,” responded the Bavarian captair. “You 
findt a little ‘A’ tent mit de bank of de river, mit de throupe. 
Un’stand ?” 

Poor Tubbs understood only too well, but as later in the day it 
was learned that the whole scouting party—Tubbs included—would 
again take the trail on the morrow, the order relative to the tent and 
the river was graciously revoked. 

Tattoo had “ gone,” and one after another, as if by accident, Fire’s 
guests of the previous evening began to drop in. The popular host 
did not fail to remark that Tubbs was the first to arrive. He greeted 
him cheerfully with— 

“You want revenge, I fanoy ?” 

“That is what I am here for,” answered Tubbs; “and I have a 
‘pre’ that I shall get it.” 

“Blue is hard to beat,” responded Fire. “He can tell as well 
what you hold by looking at your eyes or glancing at your jaw as if he 
saw your hand.” 

“T can’t see how a fellow’s eyes or jaw can give him away, if he 
keeps the latter closed,” answered the innocent novice. . 

“T could not either at one time,” answered Fire. “ But after ex- 
pending about five thousand ducats for preliminary tuition I began to 
perceive that the feat was possible.” 

Again and again the old dragoon sabre had been called into requisi- 
tion and the tables once more were in full blast. Tubbs and Blue, 
with three other “draughtsmen,” occupied one table, and after an 
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hour’s play of less than ordinary interest, Oats, of the infantry, sug- 
gested that each should chip in five dollars and make it a jack-pot. 
This proposition met with the approval of all, and twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of chips being in the centre of the table, Fire shuffled the cards 
and handed them to Tubbs to cut. This ceremony was performed by 
Tubbs removing the top card only, saying, as he did so, “This will 
spoil the combination.” 

Fire then dealt the cards. Blue, who was sitting on the dealer’s 
left, raised his hand, and finding three jacks, just “opened” it for five 
dollars. Oats, who discovered three little maids (not from school) in 
his hand, saw the five and raised it ten. Sabres, who sat next, on the 
strength of the three kings he was sitting behind, saw the fifteen and 
chipped in an extra “ X.” This brought it up to Tubbs, who held the 
ten, nine, eight, and seven of hearts. The youth studied the situation 
for a few moments, and then realizing that if he drew the jack or 
six of hearts he could beat four aces, he simply chipped in twenty- 
five dollars without raising. Fire, who had a “ pat” flush of diamonds 
with a ten on top, followed the example of Tubbs. Blue then put up 
twenty, Oats followed with ten, and one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars basked in the centre of the table. Not such a cad game for a 
youth of Tubbs’s experience to fondle. 

“How many cards, Blue?” asked Fire, raising the pack. 

“T’ll be satisfied with one,” answered the horseman. And he was: 
it was another jack. 

“Two cards, please,” said Oats, rather carelessly. One proved to 
be another little maid. 

“T fancy one will do me,” observed Sabres, lowering his eyelids. 
It was a king. 

“One is enough for any one to struggle with,” tremulously essayed 
Tubbs, vainly endeavoring to veil his excitement and anxiety. 

As Fire tossed the card to Tubbs the door of the apartment opened 
to admit a man bearing a fresh supply of fluids, and a gentle zephyr 
was wafted into the room. Though but a balmy, gentle sigh, yet it 
proved to be as untimely and as disastrous as the rather recent squall 
in the vicinity of Apia; for it caught Tubbs’s card, which was in air, 
on the weather bow, and the sia of hearts lay beached upon the table, 
—face upward. That was the card the youth wanted to complete his 
sequence flush, and he reached for it with his left. Fire parried and, 
placing the card at the bottom of the pack, said, “ You must take the 
next. Having been exposed, you are debarred from taking the six.” 

“Sweet Ruth’s tom-cat !” exclaimed Tubbs, throwing his hand face 
upward on the table. “ How’s that for luck ?” 

Though the four veterans who were contending for the pot had seen 
and felt many queer freaks of the fickle goddess, yet they did all really 
feel a suspicion of sympathy for the novice. 
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“Tt certainly is rough! Rough on rats!” exclaimed Blue, who 
felt sure he held the winning hand. 

“That would beat the man who made the cards,” placidly observed 
Oats, who had thrust his little maids into his bosom for safety, and was 
doing the “right cut against infantry” with the old sabre. 

“T say, give him five new cards if he will accept them,” kindly re- 
marked Sabres. ‘“‘ That is, of course, if Fire does not object.” 

“ Not in the least,” exclaimed the old captain, really sincerely sorry 
the thing should have happened. ° “It cannot affect me any way, for I 
have a ‘Patrick.’” With this he dealt the next five to Tubbs, who was 
more than astonished to find on the “ pick-up” that he had caught three 
aces and a pair of nines. 

“Tt takes fours or a straight flush to beat me, any way,” joyfully 
mused Tubbs, as he tossed off a noggin of malt extract, rejoiced to find 
the goddess showing symptoms of remorse. 

Blue, having opened the pot, was obliged to make the first bet. 
This he did by putting up twenty-five dollars. Oats saw him in a 
hesitating manner and then went the same amount better. 

It required fifty dollars of Sabres’s coin to come in. But as he left 
a gallon of gore at Savage Station, and several fine specimens of bone 
at Gettysburg, he was not going to run, neither was he going to play the 
grand porcine act. He felt sure he had the best hand, and simply came 
in with his fifty. 

Tubbs thought and thought,—in fact, he thought so long that the 
others were beginning to feel a trifle tired. At length he concluded 
that an ace “ tight” was a hard hand to beat, and he “ downed his scads.” 

On this occasion Fire probably showed the greatest amount of savey 
that he ever had exhibited, for he passed out. It may be remarked 
here that his wisdom was greater than Solomon’s, and he gave a rare 
representation of excellent poker. Blue’s turn came again, and he 
simply saw the raise, and it was then a showdown. Feeling confident 
he could “scoop the pot,” Blue produced his four jacks. 

Highly elated, Oats “ planked” down his four little maids. 

Then Sabres, with an air not tolerated outside of a government 
office, said, “I am supporting four monarchs, gentlemen.” 

Poor, forlorn Tubbs was like the boy who had stained his best 
white trousers while in pursuit of berries; he had nothing to say. So 
Sabres raked down the pot, which was not to be sneezed at. And as 
Tubbs wandered homeward that night he was heard by the sentry on 
the hay-stacks to observe, “Though there may be things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, never dreamed of in your philosophy, yet there are 
things in draw-poker never dreamed of in heaven or hell.” 

And here endeth Tubbs’s second and final—for a time—lesson in 
the game he could see “ nothing in.” 

E. L. K. 
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THE CAPTURE AND TRIAL OF MAFOR 
ANDRE. 


JoHN ANDRE, adjutant-general of the British army and aide-de-camp 
to Sir Henry Clinton during the Revolution, was born in England in 
1751. He joined the British army at the age of twenty-one, as a second 
lieutenant in the Seventh Foot, or Royal English Fusileers, coming to 
America with this regiment a short time before the beginning of the 
Revolution. 

He was a born soldier and an accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
and soon became a favorite with his superior officers. Sir Henry 
Clinton entertained so high an opinion of him as to raise him to the 
position of adjutant-general notwithstanding his youth and the short 
period of his service. This position unhappily brought him into con- 
nection with Benedict Arnold, who was plotting the betrayal of West 
Point to the British. As Clinton’s chief confidant, André was in- 
trusted with the management of this affair, which was disguised as a 
mercantile transaction. He carried on a correspondence with Arnold 
for some time, under the assumed names of Anderson and Gustavus. 
A personal interview at length became necessary, and the “ Vulture,” 
man-of-war, with André on board, moved up the North River to a 
station convenient for the purpose. 

On the night of September 21, 1780, he entered a boat dispatched 
from the shore and, under a pass for John Anderson, was carried to the 
beach outside the posts of both armies. He desired that he might not 
be carried within the American lines, but the promise made to him by 
Arnold to respect his wishes was not observed, he being carried within 
them without his knowledge. The interview took place at the house 
of one Joshua H. Smith. Daylight approached while the conference 
was yet unfinished, and it was proposed that André should remain con- 
cealed until the following night. 

During the next day a gun was moved to the shore and trained on 
the “ Vulture,” compelling her to drop down the river ; in consequence 
of which, in the evening, when he proposed to return, the boatmen 
refused to take him on board. This embarrassing circumstance forced 
him to the endeavor to reach New York by land. Yielding with 
reluctance to the urgent representations of Arnold, though against the 
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positive instructions of Sir Henry Clinton, André laid aside his uni- 
form, which he had hitherto worn under his surtout, and put on a 
plain suit of clothes, concealing in his stockings the following fatal 
papers : 

1. An estimate of the forces at West Point and its dependencies, 
September 13, 1780, showing a total of 3086 men. 

2. An estimate of the number of men necessary to man the works 
at West Point and its vicinity, showing a total, exclusive of the 
artillery corps, of 2438 men. 

3. Artillery orders issued by Major Bauman, September 5, 1780, 
showing the disposition of that corps in an alarm. 

4. Major Bauman’s return of the ordnance in the different forts, 
batteries, etc., at West Point and its dependencies, September 5, 1780, 
showing the distribution of one hundred pieces. 

5. Copy of a statement of the condition of affairs submitted by 
Washington to a council of war, September 6, 1780. 

6. Remarks on works at West Point, a copy to be transmitted to 
his Excellency General Washington, September, 1780. 

Fort Arnold is built of dry fascines and wood, is in a ruinous con- 
dition, incomplete, and subject to take fire from shells or carcasses. 

Fort Putnum, stone, wanting great repairs—the wall on the east 
side broke down—and rebuilding from the foundation. At the west 
and south sides have been a chevaua-de-frise ; on the west side broke in 
many places. The east side is open. Two bomb-proofs and a provis- 
ion magazine in the fort, and slight wooden barrack. A commanding 
piece of ground five hundred yards west, between the fort and No. 4, 
or Rocky Hill. 

Fort Webb, built of fascines and wood, a slight work, very dry and 
liable to be set on fire, as the approaches are very easy, without de- 
fenses save a slight abatis. 

Fort Wyllys, built of stone five feet high; the work above, plank 
filled with earth. The stone-work fifteen feet, the earth-work nine feet 
thick. No bomb-proofs. The batteries without the fort. 

Redoubt No. 1. On the south side, wood, nine feet thick ; the west, 
north, and east sides. four feet thick. No cannon in the works, A 
slight and single abatis. No ditch or picket. Cannon on two batteries. 
No bomb-proofs. 

Redoubt No. 2. The same as No. 1. No bomb-proofs. 

Redoubt No. 3. A slight wood work three feet thick; very dry. 
No bomb-proofs. A single abatis. The work easily set on fire. No 
cannon. 

Redoubt No. 4. A wooden work about ten feet high and four or 
five feet thick ; the west side faced with a stone wall eight feet high 
and four feet thick. No bomb-proofs. Two 6-pounders. A slight 
abatis. A commanding piece of ground five hundred yards west. 
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The north redoubt. On the east side built of stone four feet high. 
Above the stone, wood filled in with earth. Very dry. Noditch. A 
bomb-proof. Three batteries without the fort. A poor abatis. A 
rising piece of ground five hundred yards south. The approaches 
under cover to within twenty yards. The work easily fired with fagots 
dipped in pitch, etc. 

The south redoubt much the same as the north, A commanding 
piece of ground five hundred yards due east. Three batteries without 
the fort. 

These were all in Arnold’s writing except the fourth. To his hav- 
ing the originals André owed his detection. 

Arnold also provided him with the following safe-conducts : 


‘‘HEeap-QUARTERS, RoBinson’s Hovsz, Sep. 22, 1780. 
‘‘ Joshua Smith has permission to pass with a boat and three hands and a flag, 


to Dobbs Ferry, on public business, and to return immediately. 
“B. ARNOLD, M. Gen.” 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, RoBINsoN’s House, Sep. 22, 1780. 
‘‘ Joshua Smith has permission to pass the guards to the White Plains, and to 


return, he being on public business by my direction. 
‘“‘B. ARNOLD, M. Gen.”’ 


‘“ HEAD-QUARTERS, RoBinson’s House, Sep. 22, 1780. 


‘‘ Permit Mr. John Anderson to pass the guards to the White Plains, or below 


if he chooses, he being on public business by my direction. 
‘“¢B, ARNOLD, M. Gen.” 


Mounted on a horse furnished by Arnold, and accompanied by 
Smith and his negro, André at length started for New York. It was 
upon a Friday afternoon that this expedition was begun. The evening 
twilight was setting in when the travelers crossed the Hudson at King’s 
Ferry, two miles northwest of Smith’s house. André’s dress at this 
moment consisted of a purple or crimson coat, with vellum-bound 
button-holes, and garnished with threadbare gold lace, which, with a 
tarnished beaver hat, he had obtained from Smith. The rest of his 
apparel was his military undress: nankin small-clothes and handsome 
white-topped boots. Over all was his well-worn watch-coat with its 
heavy cape, buttoned closely about his neck. 

The travelers spent the night at Crompond. They set out early 
the next morning, and after proceeding several miles stopped at a 
farm-house for breakfast. Here Smith announced his intention of re- 
turning home, fearing the Cowboys who ‘infested the region ahead ; 
although Arnold had given him positive orders not to leave André 
until he had seen him safe inside the British lines. André had not the 
means of preventing his return had he wished, and was secretly not 
sorry to be rid of his company. After vainly urging the acceptance 
of his gold watch on his guide, he continued his journey alone. 
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Near Tarrytown, André says his heart was in his mouth on meeting 
’ Colonel Samuel B. Webb of our army, an acquaintance of his. The 
colonel stared at him and he thought he was discovered, but they kept 
moving and soon passed each other. While thinking of his good luck 
and hairbreadth escape, and when within sight of the British lines, he 
was assailed by three bushmen, who presented their muskets and ordered 
him to stand. 

On the west of the road flowed the river; on the east rose the 
Greenburg hills. Before him, a half-mile north of Tarrytown, a riv- 
ulet crossed the road through a marshy ravine, then known as Wiley’s 
Swamp, and by a southwest course flowed into the Hudson. A few 
rough logs laid side by side served for a bridge over this stream. Here, 
on the south and lower side of the bridge, and on the west side of the 
path, were secreted among the bushes John Paulding, Isaac Van Wart, 
and David Williams, whose presence on this occasion saved America 
from a mortal blow. On the previous day these young men, with four 
others of the neighborhood whom the war had deprived of all peaceful 
employment, had agreed to waylay the road in quest of spoil. Three 
of them lay in ambush, while the others watched from an adjoining 
hill-top, lest the light-horse should come upon them unawares ; for being 
detached from no military organization, and acting under no commis- 
sion, it would fare hard with them if discovered by troops of either . 
army. It is said that the commanding officer at Salem knew of their 
exploit ; but Captain Tallmadge, second in command, asserted that if 
he had come upon them he would have arrested them as soon as he 
would André, 

André, seeing a British coat on one of the men, took them to be 
Tories, and said, “ My lads, I hope you belong to our party?” They 
asked what party he meant. “The lower party,” he answered. And 
upon being told that they did, he said, “ Thank God, I am once more 
among friends! I am a British officer out on particular business, and 
you must not detain me a minute.” He was sternly told that he was a 
prisoner,and ordered to dismount. He laughed unconcernedly and 
produced Arnold’s pass, remarking, “ My God! I must do anything to 
get along.” The pass was treated with but little respect after his pre- 
vious avowal, and he was led aside to a gigantic tulip-tree, twenty-six 
feet in girth, that stood on the south side of the stream, and which was 
afterwards known as Major André’s tree. Here he was searched and 
the compromising papers found in his boots. 

He eagerly offered to surrender all he had and pay them a hundred 
guineas, or more, and any quantity of dry goods, if he was allowed 
to escape. Paulding, their leader, finding they had captured a spy, 
swore that not ten thousand guineas should release him. He was 
accordingly taken before Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson, in command of 
Sheldon’s Dragoons at Salem. Colonel Jameson immediately sent 
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him, together with the papers, under guard, to his chief, General 
Arnold. 

Captain Tallmadge, second in command, coming in soon after, was 
told the circumstances. This most efficient officer suspected treachery 
and strongly objected to André’s being sent to Arnold. He was finally 
allowed to recall him on his own responsibility. The papers he im- 
mediately forwarded to General Washington. Colonel Jameson, how- 
ever, reported the capture to Arnold, as was his duty. The news 
came while Arnold was at breakfast with his staff. Hastily excusing 
himself, he sprang on the horse of one of his aides and galloped to 
the river. He escaped to the “ Vulture,” eighteen miles below, coming 
under her guns just as he was about to be overtaken by a boat from 
the shore. 

Upon being recalled by Captain Tallmadge, André gave up the 
hopes of escape he had hitherto entertained, and wrote the following 
letter to the commander-in-chief : 


ANDRE TO WASHINGTON. 
“Sir: 

‘¢ What I have as yet said concerning myself was in the justifiable attempt to 
be extricated. I am too little accustomed to duplicity to have succeeded. I beg 
your Excellency will be persuaded that no alteration in the temper of my mind, or 
apprehension for my safety induces me to take the step of addressing you, but that 
it is to rescue myself from an imputation of having assumed a mean character for 
treacherous purposes, or self-interest, a conduct incompatible with the principles 
that actuate me. It is to vindicate my fame that I speak and not to solicit security. 
The person in your possession is Major John André, Adjutant-General to the Brit- 
ish army. 

‘“‘The influence of one commander in the army of his adversary is an advan- 
tage taken in war. A correspondence for this purpose I held; as confidential in 
the present instance with his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. To favor it I agreed 
to meet upon ground not within posts of either army, a person who was to give 
me intelligence. I came up in the ‘ Vulture,’ man-of-war, for this effect, and 
was fetched by a boat from the shore, to the beach. Being there I was told that 
the approach of day would prevent my return, and that I must be concealed 
until the next night. I was in my regimentals and had fairly risked my person. 
Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my knowledge beforehand, I 
was conducted within one of your posts. Your Excellency may conceive my sen- 
sation on this occasion, and will imagine how much more I must have been affected 
by a refusal to reconduct me back the next night as I had been brought. Thus 
become prisoner I had to concert my escape. I quitted my uniform and was 
passed another way in the night, without the American posts, to neutral ground, 
and informed I was beyond gll armed parties, and left to press for New York. I 
was taken at Tarrytown by some volunteers. Thus as I have had the honor to 
relate was I betrayed (being Adjutant-General of the British army) into the vile 
condition of an enemy in disguise within your posts. Having avowed myself a 
British officer, I have nothing to reveal but what relates to myself, which is true 
on the honor of an officer and a gentleman. The request I have to make to your 
Excellency, and I am conscious I address myself well, is, that in any rigor policy 
may dictate, a decency of conduct toward me may mark that though unfortunate 
I am branded with nothing dishonorable, as no motive could be mine but the 
service of my king, and as I was involuntarily an impostor. Another request is 
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that I may be permitted to write an open letter to Sir Henry Clinton, and another 
to a friend for clothes and linen. I take the liberty to mention the condition of 
some gentlemen at Charlestown, who being either on parole or under protection, 
were engaged in a conspiracy against us. Though their situation is not exactly 
similar, they are objects who may be set in exchange for me, or are persons whom 
the treatment I receive might affect. It is no less, Sir, in a confidence in the 
generosity of your mind, than on account of your superior station, that I have 
chosen to importune you with this letter. I have the honor to be with great re- 
spect, Sir, your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 


“ Joun ANDRE, Adjutant-General. 
‘‘ His Excellency General Washington.” 


At 7 P.M. on the next day Washington gave orders that André be 
brought up to head-quarters at Robinson’s house. The courier reached 
Sheldon’s post at midnight. André was in bed, but he arose and pre- 
pared to obey orders. The rain fell in torrents. A more dismal night 
for so dismal a journey could not have been found. He was taken 
under a strong guard led by King, who was joined by Tallmadge and 
two other officers. The party reached Robinson’s house on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 26th. In the evening André was transported 
across the river and securely bestowed at West Point. On the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 28th, he was brought out and taken down the 
river to Tappan, or Orangetown as it is sometimes called, where lay 
the main body of the army. 

While seated in the boat beside Tallmadge, André interrogated him 
as to what treatment he was likely to receive from our hands. Tall- 
madge candidly reminded him of the fate of his own classmate and 
friend, Nathan Hale. “Yes,” said André. “He was hanged as a 
spy ; but surely you do not consider his case and mine alike?” “They 
are precisely similar, and similar will be your fate,” was the answer. 
The prisoner’s fortitude was shaken and he became silent. In the 
evening Washington caused a board to be convened, consisting of every 
general officer present with the army. 

On Friday, the 29th, just one week since he had started from 
Smith’s house for New York, André was brought before the tribunal. 
It was assembled in an old Dutch church at Tappan, and consisted of 
fourteen officers. 

The authority of the meeting was first read : 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, TAPPAN, September 29, 1780. 
‘GENTLEMEN : 

‘‘ Major André, Adjutant-General to the British army, will be brought before you 
for your examination. He came within our lines in the night, on an interview with 
Major-General Arnold, and in an assumed character, and was taken within our lines 
in a disguised habit, with a pass under a feigned name, and with the enclosed papers 
concealed upon him. After a careful examination you will be pleased as speedily as 
possible to report a precise state of his case, together with your opinion of the light 
in which he ought to be considered, and the punishment that ought to be inflicted. 
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The Judge-Advocate will attend to assist in the examination, who has sundry other 
papers relative to this matter, which he will lay before the board. I have the honor 


to be, gentlemen, your most obedient and humble servant, 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


The prisoner was now called to listen to the names of the officers 
who composed the board. These were Major-Generals Greene, Stirling, 
St. Clair, La Fayette, Howe, and Steuben ; Brigadiers Parsons, Clinton, 
Knox, Glover, Patterson, Hand, Huntington, and Starke. Greene was 
President, and John Lawrence the Judge-Advocate-General. This offi- 
cer’s share in the proceedings was limited to the preparation of the case 
on behalf of the government and eliciting the facts before the court. 
He was, by the admission of all, a man of humanity and sensibility. He 
was about André’s own age, and his whole conduct showed his sympa- 
thy with the prisoner, whom he warned of his peril, and exhorted to 
preserve his presence of mind and to be cool and deliberate in his an- 
swers. Greene also advised him that he was free to answer or to stand 
mute to the questions to be proposed, and cautioned him to weigh well 
what he said. 

He was asked if he confessed or denied the statements of Washing- 


ton’s letter to the board. In reply he submitted the following paper : 


ANDRE’S STATEMENT. 


‘‘On the 20th of September I left New York to get on board the ‘ Vulture,’ in 
order (as I thought) to meet General Arnold there in the night. No boat, however, 
came off, and I waited on board until the night of the 21st. During the day a flag 
of truce was sent from the ‘ Vulture,’ to complain of the violation of a military rule 
in the instance of a boat having been decoyed on shore by a flag, and fired upon. 
The letter was addressed to General Arnold, signed by Captain Sutherland, but 
written in my hand and countersigned J. Anderson, Secretary. Its intent was to 
indicate my presence on board the ‘ Vulture.’ In the night of the 21st a boat with 
Mr. —— and two hands came on board, in order to fetch Mr. Anderson on shore, 
and if too late to bring me back, to lodge me until the next night in a place of 
safety. I went into the boat, landed, and spoke with Arnold. I got on horseback 
with him to proceed to —— house, and in the way passed a guard I did not expect 
to see: having Sir Henry Clinton’s directions not to go within an enemy’s post, or 
to quit my own dress. 

‘In the morning Arnold quitted me, having himself made me put the papers 
I bore between my stockings and feet. Whilst he did it he expressed a wish that 
in case of an accident befalling me that they should be destroyed, which I said of 
course would be the case, as when I went into the boat I should have them tied 
about with a string and astone. Before we parted some mention was made of my 
crossing the river and going by another route, but I objected much against it, and 
thought it was settled that in the way I came I was also to return. Mr. ——, to 
my great mortification, persisted in his determination of carrying me by another 
route, and at the decline of the sun I set out on horseback, passed King’s Ferry, 
and came to Crompond, where a party of militia stopped us and advised we should 
remain. In the morning I came with Mr. —— as far as within two miles and a 
half of Pine’s bridge, where he said he must part with me, as the Cowboys infested 
the road thenceforward. ‘I was now near thirty miles from King’s bridge, and left 
to the chance of passing that space undiscovered. I got to the neighborhood of 
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Tarrytown, which was far beyond the points described as dangerous, when I was 
taken by three volunteers, who, not satisfied with my pass, rifled me and, finding 
my papers, made me a prisoner. 

‘“‘T have omitted mentioning that when I found myself within an enemy’s 
posts, I changed my dress.” 


André’s personal examination being concluded, he was remanded 
into custody, the court proceeding with the examination of the papers. 
Having finished their examination they made the following report, 
signed by every member of the board : 


‘“‘The board having considered the letter from his Excellency General Wash- 
ington respecting Major André, Adjutant-General of the British army, the confes- 
sion of Major André, and the papers produced to them, report to his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief the following facts which appear to them concerning Major 
André: 

‘« First. That he came on shore from the ‘ Vulture,’ sloop of war, in the night 
of the 21st of September, on an interview with General Arnold, in a private and 
secret manner. 

‘‘ Secondly. That he changed his dress within our lines, and under a feigned name, 
and in a disguised habit, passed our works at Stoney and Verplank’s points, the 
evening of the 22nd of September, and was taken on the morning of the 28rd of 
September at Tarrytown, in a disguised habit, being then on his way to New York, 
and when taken he had in his possession several papers which contained intel- 
ligence for the enemy. 

‘‘The board having maturely considered these facts, Do also report to his 
Excellency General Washington that Major André, Adjutant-General to the British 
army, ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy, and that, agreeable to the 
law and usage of nations, it is their opinion he ought to suffer death.” 


The day was well advanced when this report was made. On the 
next it received Washington’s sanction. 


‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, September 30, 1780. 
“The Commander-in-Chief approves of the opinion of the Board of General 
Officers, respecting Major André, and orders that the execution of Major André 
take place to-morrow at 5 o’clock P.M.” 


The time of execution was afterwards changed to twelve o’clock on 
Monday, October 2. The general officers lamented the sentence which 
the usages of war compelled them to pronounce, and never, perhaps, 
did a commander-in-chief obey with more reluctance the stern man- 
dates of duty and policy. The sympathy excited among American 
officers by André’s fate was as universal as it is usual on such occa- 
sions, and proclaims alike the merit of him who suffered and the 
humanity of those who inflicted the punishment. Indeed, Washington 
and André deserve equal honor: André for having accepted a terrible 
risk for his country, and borne the consequences of failure with un- 
shrinking courage, and Washington for having performed his duty to 
his own country ata great sacrifice of his feelings. 
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Upon the intercession of his friend Hamilton, André was granted 
permission to write an open letter to Sir Henry Clinton. 


ANDRE TO CLINTON. 
“Tappan, Sep. 29, 1780. 
‘Sir: 

‘‘ Your Excellency is doubtless already apprised of the manner in which I was 
taken, and possibly of the serious light in which my conduct is considered, and the 
rigorous determination that is impending. Under these circumstances I have 
obtained from General Washington permission to send you this letter, the object of 
which is to remove from your breast any suspicion that I could imagine I was 
bound by your Excellency’s orders to expose myself to what has happened. The 
events of coming within an enemy’s posts, and of changeing my dress, which led me 
to my present situation, were contrary to my own intentions, as they were to your 
orders, and the circuitous route which I took to return, was imposed (perhaps 
unavoidably) without alternative upon me. 

‘‘ Tam perfectly tranquil in mind and prepared for any fate to which an honest 
zeal for my King’s service may have devoted me. In addressing myself to your 
Excellency on this occasion, the force of all my obligation to you, and of the attach- 
ment and gratitude I bear you, recurs to me. 

‘“« With all the warmth of my heart I give you thanks for your Excellency’s 
profuse kindness to me, and I send you the most earnest wishes for your wellfare 
which a faithfull, affectionate, and respectfull attendant can frame. 

‘“‘T have a mother and three sisters, to whom the value of my commission 
would be an object, as the loss of Granada has much affected their income. It is 
needless to be more explicit on this subject. I am persuaded of your Excellency’s 
goodness. I receive the greatest attention from his Excellency General Washing- 
ton, and from every person under whose charge I happen to be placed. I have 
the honor to be, with most respectfull attachment, Your Excellency’s most obedient 


and most humble servant, 
“ Joun AnvrRE, Adjutant-General. 


‘“‘ His Excellency General Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., etc.” 


The contents of this letter were known throughout the army before 
the author was hanged. This was certainly in ill taste. It should 
never have passed the walls of the general’s marquee. It was enough 
to satisfy justice that the writer’s body should swing from a gibbet, 
without exposing to the world the secret agonies of his soul. 

Meanwhile, intelligence of the finding of the court and of his fate 
were communicated to André through two officers, from Greene, one 
of whom was his aide, Major Burnet. The sentence was listened to 
with a composure that his informants vainly strove to emulate. The 
prisoner had steeled himself to meet his fate with calmness, Every 
authority testifies to the composure and dignity preserved by this 
unfortunate man while he was in our hands. “ All of the court that 
inquired into his case,” says La Fayette, “ were filled with sentiments 
of admiration and compassion for him. He behaved with so much 
frankness and courage and delicacy that I could not help lamenting 
his unhappy fate. It is impossible to express too much respect or too 
deep regret for Major André.” 
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Tallmadge says that “from the few days of intimate intercourse I 
had with him I became so deeply attached to Major André that I could 
remember no instance where my affections were so fully absorbed by 
any man. When I saw him swing under the gibbet it seemed for a 
time utterly insupportable; all were overwhelmed with the affecting 
spectacle and the eyes of many were filled with tears.” Thatcher, 
Hamilton, Washington himself, bore witness that his whole conduct, to 
the last breath of his life, was that of the accomplished man and gallant 
officer. Every authentic account which we have shows how much our 
officers regretted the necessity of André’s death, and how amply they 
fulfilled his parting adjuration. ‘The tears of thousands,” says 
Thatcher, “fell on the spot where he lay.” 

Many of the officers of the court signed the sentence with. trembling 
hands, while the tears ran down their cheeks. It was believed in the 
British army that Washington’s soul revolted at the task, and that he 
could scarcely command the pen when he subscribed the fatal docu- 
ment. In after-years, it is said, Washington never, even by his own 
fireside, alluded to André’s trial or fate. 

Superior to the terrors of death, but dreading disgrace, André was 
deeply affected by the mode of his execution. He wished to die like a 
soldier, not like a criminal. To obtain a mitigation of his sentence in 
this respect, he addressed to General Washington this letter, replete 
with the feelings of a man of sentiment and honor: 


ANDRE TO WASHINGTON. 


‘Tappan, Oct. 1, 1780. 
“SIR: 

‘‘ Buoy’d above the terror of death by the consciousness of a life devoted to 
honorable pursuits, and stained with no action that can give me remorse, I trust 
that the request I make to your Excellency at this serious period, and which is to 
soften my last moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy towards a soldier will 
surely induce your Excellency to adapt the mode of my death to the feelings of a man 
of honor. Let me hope, Sir, that if ought in my character impresses you with esteem 
towards me, if ought in my misfortunes marks me the victim of policy and not of 
resentment, I shall experience the operation of these feelings in your heart, by 
being informed that I am not to die on a gibbet. 

‘‘T have the honor to be, Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, ; 
‘“‘JoHn AnpDRE, 
“ Adjutant-General to the British Army.”’ 


There are few, I believe, who can read these noble lines without 
regretting that the policy that exacted the sacrifice required the rigid 
fulfillment of its harshest details. The request was pronounced inad- 
missible by Washington’s- counselors, and, since assent was out of his 


power, he made no reply. 
The morning of October 2, 1780, found André with his mortal 
duties all performed, and not afraid to die. The noon of this day was 
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the hour appointed for the execution. At half an hour before, the 
cortege set forth. A guard of five hundred infantry were drawn up in 
a‘hollow square about the gallows. André walked arm in arm with 
two subalterns, each with a drawn sword in his opposite hand. A 
captain’s command of forty or fifty men marched immediately about 
these. 

An immense multitude was assembled on all sides to witness the 
spectacle, and every house along the way was thronged with eager 
gazers, that only of Washington excepted. Here the shutters were 
drawn and no man was visible save the sentries that paced to and fro 
before the door. Neither the chief himself nor any of his staff were 
present with the troops. Every eye was fixed on the prisoner, and 
every face wore such an aspect of melancholy and gloom that the effect 
produced on some of our officers was not only affecting but awful. 
André was pale but calm, and his face bespoke the serenity of an ap- 
proving and undismayed conscience. He was dressed in full British 
uniform, except sash and sword. His coat of the brightest scarlet faced 
with a beautiful green, his vest and breeches bright buff. 

It seems that up to this moment he was persuaded he was to be 
shot and not to be hanged. Not until the troops turned a right angle 
to the course they had hitherto followed, and the gallows rose high 
above him, was he undeceived. At this moment he recoiled and 
paused. “ Why this emotion, sir?” asked one of the officers who held 
his arms. “I am reconciled to my fate,” said André, moving his arm 
convulsively, “ but not to the mode of it.” Calling Captain Tallmadge, 
he asked, ‘‘ Must I then die in this manner?” He was told that it was 
so ordered. “ How hard is my fate!” he cried; “but it will soon be 
over.” He shook hands with Tallmadge, who withdrew. A baggage- 
wagon was driven beneath the cross-tree, into which he leaped lightly 
but with visible loathing. Throwing aside his hat, he snatched the 
rope from the clumsy hangman, and himself adjusted it about his neck. 
He could not conceal his disgust at these features of his fate. Then 
he bound his handkerchief over his eyes. The order of execution was 
impressively read by our Adjutant-General Scammon, who then in- 
formed André that he might speak if he had anything to say. 

Lifting the bandage for a moment from his eyes, he bowed cour- 
teously to Greene and the attending officers, and said with firmness 
and dignity, “ All I request of you, gentlemen, is, that you will bear 
witness to the world that I died like a brave man.” Adding, in an 
undertone, “It will be but a momentary pang.” 

His arms were loosely tied with his own handkerchief, the signal 
was given, the wagon rolled swiftly away, and almost at the same 
moment he ceased to exist. 

Thus perished André, the noble man and gallant soldier, the idol of 
the British army, universally loved and respected, deplored alike by 
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friend and foe. A sadder tragedy was never enacted, but it was inevi- 
table, and no reproach rests upon any person concerned except Arnold. 

In 1821 his mortal remains were claimed by the country for which 
he laid down his life. A withered tree, a heap of stones, mark the 
spot from whence they were removed. In the south aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, where sleeps so much of the greatness and glory of 
England, stands a massive monument, erected by his country in grate- 
ful recognition of his heroic services. 

Howarp A. GIppINes. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE REVOLU- 
TION OF 1789. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


In a few. days France will be celebrating, with innumerable speeches, 
countless fétes, and inordinate self-complacency, the centenary of that 
hideous, grotesque orgy of blood and bunkum styled the great French 
Revolution. The political history of that loathsome event I do not 
propose to touch, but I have thought that a slight sketch of the part 
which the army played in the melodrama might be interesting. 

The French army did not initiate the Revolution, they simply 
went with the tide; but unquestionably by their concurrence they 
greatly facilitated the work of those professional politicians—self- 
styled patriots—who, for their own sordid interests, converted a con- 
stitutional reform into a destruction of all the existing institutions. 
Louis XVI., if he had possessed any vigor, any ruling capacity, might 
have checked and possibly somewhat controlled the movement by the 
aid of his army, had the latter been only moderately loyal. Unfortu- 
nately, the king was deficient in firmness and energy, and the army 
was shamefully oblivious of its military obligations and its self-respect. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that the army behaved disgracefully, 
and by its conduct during the Revolution brought great dishonor on 
the profession of arms. 

There were two primary causes for the misconduct of the French 
army during the Revolution, which period, for our purposes,—if not 
accurately,—ended with the life of Louis XVI. One of these causes 
was the barrier between the officers and men; the other, the neglect 
of the officers to try and acquire the respect and love of the men. 

The state of the French army in the beginning of 1789 was un- 
satisfactory in almost every respect, as the following brief statement 
will show: It numbered 172,384 of all ranks, and 1183 general 
officers, of whom fifteen were marshals, giving a proportion of one 
general to nearly one hundred and forty-six men. The infantry of 
the line were organized in one hundred and four regiments, twenty- 
three of which were. composed of foreigners. Each regiment had 
two battalions,—except the Régiment du Roi, No. 28, which had four, 
—and each battalion consisted of four companies of fusiliers, with the 
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addition of a company of grenadiers to the first battalion, and a com- 
pany of chasseurs to the second battalion. The number of all ranks 
in a regiment was about twelve hundred. In addition to the above 
there were twelve battalions of chasseurs, seven colonial regiments, 
and one regiment of marines. The cavalry consisted of thirty-nine 
regiments, of which one was a cuirassier corps. The artillery was 
organized in seven regiments, and comprised the sappers and the 
pontoniers. The engineers were a corps of officers without men. 
The household troops were composed of the “Cent Suisses,” for the 
interior service of the palace, the Garde du Corps, the Gendarmerie, 
and the Chevaux Légers. The Garde du Corps was composed en- 
tirely of gentlemen. In addition to the above were the Garde Fran- 
gaise of six battalions, and the Garde Suisse of four battalions. These 
two regiments, though belonging to the guards, were not practically 
members of the Maison du Roi. The provincial troops were a sort of 
militia, recruited by lot, officered by country gentlemen, and constituted 
a substantial reserve to the regular army. In the regular army men 
were obtained nominally by voluntary enlistment, but really in great 
measure by racolage, which may be translated as “kidnapping,” or 
“crimping.” The engagement was for eight years, with power to 
re-engage for successive periods of two years. The men were poorly 
paid, insufficiently fed, and badly clothed, till just before the Revolu- 
tion their lot was somewhat ameliorated. The discipline had been, at 
all events in the early part of the reign of Louis X VI., severe. The 
Comte de St. Germain, who was Minister of War from 1775 to 1777, 
introduced the German system, and instituted the punishment by the 
cane. Meeting with universal resistance, for it was substituted blows 
with the flat of the sabre. What proves that corporal punishment was 
unknown in, and regarded as an indignity by, the French army was that 
even the infliction of blows with the flat of the sabre provoked mutinies 
in many regiments, and that numerous suicides, to avoid this degrada- 
tion, took place. One grenadier said, with reference to this innova- 
tion, “The only part of the sabre which I like is the edge;” and 
this saying speedily ran through France, and still further excited the 
indignation against the Comte de St. Germain. Another anecdote 
illustrates the feeling of the army on this subject. A private of the 
regiment of Laval was ordered to receive blows with the flat of the 
sabre. He protested that he was of noble birth, and, consequently, 
exempt. His protest was disregarded, and the sentence was under- 
gone. The victim succeeded in obtaining his discharge, and, becoming 
a private individual, challenged his colonel and ran him through the 
body. Though, however, corporal punishment was unknown in the 
army till M. de St. Germain took office, and after his dismissal seems 
to have been abolished, the discipline in the French army during the 
eighteenth century was in some respects very severe. In Mirabeau’s 
Vou. II. N.S.—No. 2. 12 
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memoirs an instance of almost incredibly severe punishment is given. 
His grandfather, when inspecting a regiment, noticed a soldier who 
carried his musket awkwardly. He was about to make a remark on 
the subject, when the major said to him in a low voice, “Sir, you shall 
know all about it.” They passed on, and the major related the fol- 
lowing story: “The regiment was in garrison at Sarrelouis, and in 
fortresses it was and is forbidden, by the regulations of the service, 
for soldiers to draw a sword, under penalty of having the right hand 
cut off. This man found two of his comrades fighting. He ran 
up, and, following the rule that two crossed swords should only be 
separated by a sword, he drew his own, threw himself between them, 
and said, ‘ Friends, what are you doing? The guard hastened up, 
the two culprits fled, and the corporal (for he was one), who remained 
because he had nothing to reproach himself with, was seized with his 
sword in his hand, and taken to the guard-room. He related the 
affair as it had happened. A court-martial was assembled. He ap- 
peared before it with firmness, and repeated the truth. He was asked 
the names of the culprits, and on his refusal to give them he was 
threatened with the penalty to which, though with good intentions, he 
had made himself liable. He replied, ‘I know them, but I will not 
name them, and still less put them in my place. Who of you would 
denounce his comrade? No; I will save two men for the king. Few 
soldiers are sure of rendering such a service. I have incurred the 
penalty ; I will undergo it. I only ask a favor: it is that you will 
be good enough to cause me to lose the left hand, in order that I may 
still be able to draw my sword on better occasions.’ The letter of the 
regulation was followed in all its rigor,—the worthy soldier was con- 
demned, and gave thanks for the change of hand which was accorded 
him. When he arrived at the block, he said to the executioner, ‘I 
have undergone the humiliation and ceremony as an example ; that is 
the punishment, the rest is the order of the king. I execute it; it 
ought to be done by the hand of asoldier. Withdraw, and give me the 
knife!’ He took it, in fact; and with one blow cut off his left hand.” 

A finer instance of chivalrous and loyal feeling was perhaps never 
given; but what are we to think of the two brawlers who allowed 
their innocent comrade to suffer for their offense, or of the officer com- 
manding the garrison, who did not remit the cruel penalty? The 
great cause of discontent in the army was the fact that high rank was 
practically denied to all save those members of the old noblesse who had 
Court influence. This rule affected both the lesser noblesse and the 
bourgeoisie, while promotion from the ranks was so rare as to be almost 
non-existent. At the commencement of Louis X VI.’s reign the regu- 
lation was that no one not of noble birth could rise above the rank of 
lieutenant; but in practice this rule was not very strictly observed, 
especially in the artillery and engineers. 
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In 1781, however, when Marshal Ségur was Minister of War, a 
royal edict was issued providing that no one should obtain a commis- 
sion in the army or navy unless he could trace his nobility back for 
four generations. By this edict the area of appointment was so much 
restricted that it was found impossible very strictly to enforce the new 
regulation ; as a matter of fact, however, down to the outbreak of the 
Revolution, all the higher commissions were monopolized by noblemen 
of influence, often appointed, when little more than boys, to the com- 
mand of regiments without reference to their qualifications or military 
experience, and simply because they belonged to the haute noblesse, and 
had protectors among either the courtiers or courtesans of Versailles. 
These amateur soldiers never failed to display the most brilliant 
courage, and sought opportunities of reaping renown in the field, but 
the details of the profession they deemed beneath their notice, and they 
carefully shunned the monotony of garrison life. They, in time of 
war, usually spent the winter at Paris or at their chateaus, only joining 
their regiments when the campaign was about to open. Most of the 
other officers who were possessed of influence followed the example of 
their commanding officers. In peace time such officers spent even less 
time with their regiments, only appearing from time to time on the 
occasion of inspections or some great ceremony. The actual command- 
ing officer was the lieutenant-colonel or major, who was aided by the 
poorer and less influential officers. These had all the work, but got 
none of the credit. 

Promotion from the ranks was, as I have said, of rare occurrence, 
and led to little when it did take place. Practically “the ranker” 
could aspire to no higher position than that of color-bearer or sub-lieu- 
tenant of grenadiers. Considering that in a hand-to-hand fight the 
struggle was certain to be fiercest around the colors, and that the gren- 
adiers always led the way in any desperate attempt, there is a sort of 
grim humor in the posts above named being especially reserved for 
meritorious and distinguished sous-oficiers. The case of Denis Batten, 
who was born in 1723 and died in 1806, a general of brigade en 
retraite, is an illustration of the system existing in the French army 
during the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. 

The son of a small proprietor,—a peasant, in fact, in the Jura,—Denis, 
when twenty years of age, met one day, while attending market at the 
neighboring town, a recruiting corporal of the regiment of Dauphin 
infantry. The corporal wore a handsome uniform of white faced with 
blue, and the peasant lad was attracted by it and the artful conversa- 
tion of the experienced recruiter, who dazzled him with stories of honor 
and glory, and wound up by promising him the epaulets of a grenadier, 
and even the stripes of a sergeant. A carouse at the corporal’s expense 
followed; at its close Denis Batten signed the engagement. The 
following year he, to use the words of General Ambert, burnt his first 
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cartridge at the siege of Courtray. In 1745 and 1746 he was present 
at the sieges of Menin and Tournay and the battle of Fontenoy. 
After four years’ service and as many campaigns, his distinguished 
conduct at the siege of Brussels won for him the epaulets of a grenadier. 
Thus the first of the corporal’s promises, or rather predictions, was ful- 
filled. 

In 1748 he was one of twelve grenadiers of the regiment Dauphin 
who constituted the forlorn hope at the capture of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
In the subsequent pillage two beautiful and rich women, laden with 
articles of value, appealed to Denis Batten to save them from an 
infuriated crowd of marauders. Being wonderfully muscular, he struck 
down six of the pillagers, placed the ladies in safety, and stood sentry 
over them until order was restored. The next day the ladies placed at 
his feet the gold and jewels which, together with honor and life, he had 
preserved to them. The young grenadier refused the gift, advising 
them to conceal their property, as they might be subjected to annoyance 
if marauders got to know that they were rich. The ladies urged him 
in vain, Batten walking off whistling with his hands in his pockets. 
His colonel heard of the occurrence, but it was not till eight years later 
that Batten was promoted to the rank of sergeant. As sergeant of 
grenadiers he made the campaigns of Hanover, 1753-1763, and was 
four times wounded. At the battle of Filinghausen he was wounded 
by a large bullet which carried with it a piece of cloth. A painful 
operation for the purpose of extracting the cloth became necessary, and 
this operation Batten bore without even frowning. At Minden a 
fragment of a shell broke two of his ribs. After fifteen days of hos- 
pital he was beginning to approach convalescence when he learned that 
a battle was imminent. From this he was resolved not to be absent. 
Eluding the vigilance of the doctors, he reached the house of a peasant, 
where his sufferings became so great that he fell fainting on the floor. 
On recovery he bought from the occupants all the linen which they 
could spare, and with it encircled his body with a thick bandage, which 
enabled him to breathe with less pain. In this state he walked twenty 
miles, through woods and hostile detachments, reaching his regiment 
just as it was going into action. At the battle of Fulda, in 1768, his 
company, the grenadiers, consisting of three officers and forty-five men, 
was detached to occupy a mill in advance of the line. The guide took 
it the wrong way, and they fell into an ambuscade of Prussian hussars. 
The French officers, believing resistance impossible, gave up their 
swords. The commander of the enemy’s party, addressing himself to 
Batten, said, “ Follow the example of your officers, and give up your 
weapon.” “Come and take it,” replied the sergeant, who then shouted, 
“Close on me, grenadiers! close on me!” Saying this, he charged his 
weapon. This was a remarkable arm, borne solely by the sergeants of 
the Dauphin regiment. It was a sort of forked halberd, and commem- 
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orated an exploit of the regiment at the siege of Mons, where it had 
captured a corps of the enemy which sought to defend a ravine with 
similar weapons. The Prussian commandant rode at Batten and tried 
to ride him down or sabre him. A desperate single combat took place, 
which ended by Batten killing his adversary. Infuriated by the sight, 
the hussars threw themselves on Batten and his grenadiers. The 
struggle was desperate; Batten fought like a hero, and, bravely 
seconded by his comrades, did great execution, the sergeant himself 
killing eleven of the enemy. Numbers eventually prevailed ; the gren- 
adiers were all either taken or killed, and Batten alone, covered with 
wounds and streaming with blood, was left to continue the hopeless 
contest. As a last chance of safety he sprang over a hedge and used it 
as a parapet. But the end was at hand; the hussars surrounded and 
rode him down, their horses trampling on his head. Disarmed and a 
captive, the enemy were about to kill him, when a corporal, struck with 
admiration for his heroism, cried out, “This is a brave man; we must 
take him to head-quarters.” 

Brought before Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the latter, on 
hearing the story, with a chivalrous feeling which did him the highest 
honor, said, “ Mr. Sergeant, I wish to make a handsome present to 
your colonel, M. le Dauphin. His company of grenadiers will be 
restored to him. Such brave men ought not to be prisoners.” Batten 
and his comrades were accordingly transported to the French army in 
wagons. The three officers were compelled to withdraw from the 
service, and Batten was made sub-lieutenant in his own regiment. 
He was then forty-five years of age. He took part in the campaign 
in Corsica, and subsequently accompanied his regiment to America, 
where, as usual, he distinguished himself. In 1779, for his conduct 
as commandant of a fort in the roads of Brest, he was given the 
Cross of St. Louis; and the same year became lieutenant by seniority. 
Not being noble, further promotion came to an end; but in 1791, all 
ranks being thrown open to merit, he became captain. His promotion 
henceforth was rapid. At the battle of Jemmapes, in 1792, he was 
lieutenant-colonel of his old regiment, then styled the Twenty-ninth 
Demi-Brigade. In command of three battalions of this regiment and 
three other battalions, probably volunteers, he carried the village of 
Jemmapes, capturing two pieces of artillery. At the head of his 
regiment he, at Neerwinden, so distinguished himself that he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel on the field of battle. Shut up in 
Valenciennes, he was named provisional general of brigade, with a 
promise that his promotion should be subsequently confirmed. Dur- 
ing the siege this splendid veteran behaved with his usual energy and 
fearlessness, and was blown up by a small mine’ and wounded in the 
shoulder by a fragment of shell. After the surrender of Valenciennes 
he was sent into La Vendée. The Minister of War confirmed him in 
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the rank of general of brigade, but Batten refused, saying that he had 
been more than fifty years in the regiment, that he could not leave it, 
that he had neither the science nor the activity for a higher command. 
Nevertheless, the authorities, though they humored him by leaving 
him with his regiment, retained him on the army list as a general and 
placed several brigades under his command, and he handled them with 
ability and success. After, however, sixty-four years of service, innu- 
merable campaigns, many wounds, and continued fatigues and hard- 
ships, he retired from the army at the age of seventy four, and settled 
at Avignon in the bosom of his family, where he spent the remainder 
of his long and honorable life, a link between Fontenoy and Auster- 
litz, the early parts of the reigns of Louis XV. and Napoleon. 

When so gallant, so distinguished, and so capable a soldier could 
not, at the price of so many campaigns, wounds, and brilliant actions, 
—such capacity,—win a higher rank, in nearly half a century of ser- 
vice, than the rank of lieutenant, it is easy to conceive that practically 
the barrier between the soldiers and their officers was so insurmount- 
able as to destroy all ambition on the part of the former, and to render 
sympathy between the two almost impossible. By it the army was 
divided into two distinct classes, almost into two races. The gulf of 
separation was widened, moreover, by the unaffected contempt felt by 
the noble for the plebeian in France. Yet the latter was often richer 
and more cultured than the former. Moreover, the French officer of 
noble birth rarely troubled himself to acquire that capacity in his pro- 
fession, that respect and affection from his men, only to be acquired,— 
the first from the constant practice of his duties, the second and third 
from living among and studying the habits, wants, and characters of 
his men. Brave to excess were the officers, and ever eager to see 
active service ; generous to a fault also, and certainly not more harsh 
than the officers of other nations at that time, perhaps less so. These 
good points, however, were not sufficient to make up for the want of 
habitual intercourse and a common devotion to a common duty ; and as 
the liberal ideas promulgated by the encyclopedists and brought back 
from America began to spread, the soldiers asked themselves why they 
should have all the hardship and toil and the officers all the honor and 
glory, seeing that the commanded were at least as prodigal of their 
blood as the commanders, and very often more capable in professional 
matters than the belaced and luxurious strangers, who avoided the 
sight of their men as much as they could, and looked upon them as 
mere flesh for cannon. In the Garde Frangaise, which, at the time of 
the Revolution, had been for many years constantly in Paris, and had 
been necessarily more strongly impregnated with the democratic ideas 
of the Parisians than had been the rest of the army, the feeling of the 
men towards their officers was particularly bad. The latter were all 
men of high birth and social standing, who, owing to their connection 
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with the palace, considered themselves rather courtiers than soldiers. 
They rarely saw their men on parade, and did not even condescend to 
accompany their men to and from the barracks or the review or exer- 
cise ground. Without the above description of the state of things in 
the French army it would be difficult to understand the almost uni- 
versal, not only want of loyalty to the king, but also devotion to the 
officers. Even in the Indian mutiny, where men of an alien race and 
faith strove to free their country from its conquerors, there were several 
instances where loyalty to their government, or devotion to particular 
officers, caused entire regiments to remain true to their duty, and not a 
few cases in which individual men followed their officers, or, at all 
events, saved their lives. In the French Revolution, however, general 
history shows that, whatever little-known memoirs may say, the dis- 
loyalty was universal, and the feeling of the men towards their officers 
one of detestation. Never since the days of the Pretorians had an 
army been so false to its military oath, so utterly devoid of military 
honor, as the native French regiments in this first and most foul Revo- 
lution. 

About the first proof given of the disloyalty of the French army 
was afforded by the garrison of Béthune, who, being called out to sup- 
press a corn riot not long before the Revolution, when ordered to fire, 
brought the butts of their muskets angrily to the ground. The Garde 
Frangaise, seduced by the populace of Paris and the intrigues of the 
infamous Duke of Orleans, gave the first serious example of disloyalty. 
This regiment, three thousand six hundred strong, having shown 
alarming symptoms of disaffection, were, about the 26th June, 1789, 
ordered by the Commandant of Paris, the Baron de Bezenval, to be 
confined to barracks. On this, three hundred of them, headed by their 
sergeants, of whom the afterwards celebrated Hoche was one, broke out 
of barracks and betook themselves to the garden of the Palais Royal. 
There they were received with enthusiasm and presented with money 
by the Orleanists, and women—they cannot be styled ladies—of rank 
and position openly embraced these disgraces to their profession. 
This shameful scene was repeated on several successive days. Eleven 
of the ringleaders were seized and imprisoned in the Abbaye, but were 
soon released by the mob. The military authorities brought up a body 
of dragoons, but the mob gently laid hold of the bridles of their horses, 
on which the dragoons sheathed their swords. No officer appears to 
have had sufficient nerve and sense of duty to cut down, or blow out 
the brains of, the first man who disobeyed orders; but there are ex- 
cuses to be made for the conduct of French officers,—for their want of 
vigor at the commencement of the Revolution. The king was humane 
to weakness, and stringent orders had been issued by his government 
that violent measures were to be avoided. The result of this want of 
energy was, on this occasion, that the soldiers raised their hats in salute 
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to the mob, and, liquor being brought to them, drank to the health of 
the king and the nation. 

On Sunday, the 12th July, the Parisians learned that Necker had 
been dismissed, and processions, having at their head busts of the ex- 
minister and the Duke of Orleans, traversed the city. They appeared 
on the Place Louis Quinze, and were charged by the regiment Royal 
Allemand ; but these were driven back by showers of stones. On 
this, Prince Lambese arrived at the head of his regiment of dragoons. 
These advanced against the mob and drove it through the gardens of 
the Tuileries. In the tumult which followed, the busts were broken 
and a soldier of the Garde Francaise was killed; but the assertion 
made in several books, that the Prince de Lambesc, with his own hand, 
killed an old man, is untrue. On the contrary, the prince saved the 
life of a young woman who, holding a child in her arms, had been 
thrown down by the crowd. 

Whilst this tumult was taking place, the Garde Frangaise, who, 
a few days previously, had come to blows with the Royal Allemand, 
heard what had happened in the gardens of the Tuileries, and, furious 
at learning that one of their comrades had been killed, turned out of 
their barracks and opened fire on a squadron of Lambese’s dragoons, 
who had been left to overawe them. The dragoons retired, and were 
followed up to the gardens of the Tuileries by the Garde Frangaise, 
who placed themselves between the mob and the royal troops. More 
foreign troops were brought up from the Champ de Mars, and were 
ordered to dislodge the Garde Francaise, who opened fire on them. 
The royal troops, restrained by the previous orders to avoid shedding 
blood, did not return the fire to which they were subjected. 

Encouraged by the weakness of the authorities, twelve hundred of 
the Garde Francaise proceeded to the Palais Royal, where they openly 
fraternized with the populace, who, knowing their men, plied them 
with wine. Thus primed, these heroes, who, from their flight across 
the Maine at Dettingen, were nicknamed in the French army “les 
Canards du Maine,” returned to the gardens of the Tuileries with a 
tail of brigands, announcing their intention of driving off the foreign 
regiments. Baron de Bezenval, the Commandant of Paris, however, 
fearing the spread of disaffection in his ranks, had withdrawn his 
troops to the Champ de Mars. Early the next morning the Com- 
mittee of Revolutionists at the Hotel de Ville were hard at work 
forming a force of forty-eight thousand volunteers, the origin of the 
National Guard. Orders were given for the manufacture of arms; 
gunsmiths’ shops were pillaged, the Garde Meuble was gutted of its 
weapons, including the sword of Henri Quatre and the lance of 
Dunois, and thousands of men soon appeared in the streets with every 
description of weapon in their hands. A body of some forty thou- 
sand men next proceeded to the Invalides and demanded the twenty 
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pieces of cannon and the twenty-eight thousand muskets stored in the 
arsenal of that establishment. The governor, M. de Sombreuil, a 
veteran of eighty years of age, who had for means of defense but a 
handful of invalids at his disposal, tried to temporize. He said that 
he had sent to Versailles to ask permission to give up the arms in 
question, and must wait for a reply. The mob would, however, 
submit to no delay, and advanced to the assault. De Sombreuil 
sought to induce the invalids to fire the few pieces of artillery on the 
rebels, but the old scoundrels, untrue to the salt which they had eaten 
for so many years, and destitute of a spark of honor and self-respect, 
threatened to hang the governor if he did not submit. Baron de 
Bezenval was close at hand with ten thousand men; but that officer, 
paralyzed alike by the cold reception which he had met for his ener- 
getic conduct in putting down the riot at Reveillons a few weeks be- 
fore, and the positive orders given to him on this occasion not to fire 
on the people, remained passive. De Sombreuil had no choice, there- 
fore, but to submit. The next day—i.e., the 14th July—took place 
that which is commemorated by the French as a glorious feat, but 
which was an act leaving an indelible stain on the nation and the 
Garde Frangaise. The Bastille was a very strong fortress, commanded 
by a man of honor and courage, the Marquis de Launey ; but he was 
hampered by the orders given not to fire on the people, by the want 
of energy of the king, by the smallness of the garrison, consisting of 
only eighty-two invalids and thirty Swiss soldiers, and by the absence 
of all provisions beyond two sacks of flour and a little rice. At first 
the assailants, numbering tens of thousands, though several soldiers 
and a few officers were among them, had no organized military body 
to assist them. Hence they somewhat shrank from the task which 
they had set themselves. Two soldiers, however, who had joined the 
populace, daringly climbed the roof of a house abutting on the outer 
ramparts, and thence surmounting the walls, descended into the outer 
court, which was empty ; the garrison, with the exception of a small 
guard at the main gate, having been withdrawn to the inner court. 
These two disloyal men then lowered a small draw-bridge, by means 
of which a crowd rushed in and lowered the large draw-bridge. The 
governor then directed his men to fire with their muskets on the mob. 
Several of the latter fell, and the court was instantaneously cleared, 
showing that had De Launey acted vigorously from the first and fired 
his cannon he might have saved the Bastille. At this moment some 
of the Garde Frangaise arrived with a few pieces of cannon, and, 
under the direction of their sergeants, commenced a regular attack on 
the fortress. Elie and Hulin—the former a half-pay officer of the 
Queen’s Regiment of Cavalry, and the latter an ex-officer of the 
Garde Frangaise—acted as leaders of the armed populace. The latter 
again entered the outer court, pillaged and burnt the governor’s house, 
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and mistaking one of the inmates, Mlle. de Monsigni, a young and 
beautiful girl, daughter of an officer of the garrison, for a daughter 
of the Marquis de Launey, tied her to a bundle of straw, to which 
they set fire, swearing that they would burn her alive if the Bastille 
were not surrendered at once. The flames were just reaching the girl 
when one of the soldiers, Aubin Bonnemére, who had let down the 
draw-bridge, rushed forward, explained the mistake, and carried the 
young girl to a place of safety. This act of heroism and humanity 
may well be set against his disloyalty. The struggle lasted above 
three hours, only one gun being fired from the Bastille, and that 
doing little damage. As to the musketry fire from the garrison, it 
seems, no doubt owing to the treachery of the soldiers, to have been 
comparatively harmless. The invalids, after a while, pressed the gov- 
ernor to surrender; but the Swiss gallantly insisted that he should 
hold out. This he did, relying on assistance from the Baron de 
Bezenval ; but the latter, though he sent three couriers to Versailles, 
asking for permission to act, received no answer, and, finding that his 
troops were not to be trusted, eventually withdrew them to Versailles. 
At length, closely pressed by fifty thousand insurgents and two thou- 
sand of the Garde Francaise, and despairing of succor, the brave De 
Launey determined to blow up the fortress. On, however, rushing to 
the magazine he was stopped by some of the invalids, who presented 
their bayonets at his breast. He then begged them to at least die with 
arms in their hands ; but the French portion of the garrison urged, as 
French soldiers have so often urged since then as an excuse for treason, 
that they would no longer fight against their fellow-citizens. On this 
he proposed that a white flag should be hoisted, and an attempt made 
to obtain a capitulation with a condition that the lives of the garrison 
should be spared. Elie and Hulin agreed to the terms, adding, “On 
the honor of French soldiers, no injury shall be done to you.” The 
Bastille was thus taken at the cost of only fifty killed and seventy- 
three wounded. 

The inherent ruffianism of French insurgents soon became manifest. 
The Garde Frangaise, to do them justice, strove to the utmost to save 
the garrison. The mob was too much for them, and a massacre of the 
garrison instantly began in spite of the terms of the capitulation. Elie 
and Hulin strove to carry off De Launey and his second in command, 
Major de Losme, to the Hétel de Ville. In vain did they do all that 
was possible, and Hulin was a man of extraordinary strength. The 
blood-thirsty scoundrels who composed the mob tore their victims 
from them and cut off their heads. This, then, was the heroic feat, 
heroically completed, which the French are about to celebrate this 
year. It may interest the reader to learn that Hulin, who, with his 
comrade Elie, somewhat atoned for his infamous conduct in heading 
the mob by striving to rescue De Launey and De Losme, reappeared 
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in history on two memorable occasions. Having attained the rank of 
general, he was, in 1804, the president of the infamous court-martial 
which, without a scrap of evidence, condemned to death, at the bid- 
ding of Napoleon, the Duc d’Enghien. Of Hulin we learn from his 
memoirs that, after spending “twenty years in unavailing regrets, 
bowed down by misfortune, blind, and unhappy,” he wished for the 
grave to relieve him from his sufferings. The second occasion of his 
reappearance was when Malet’s conspiracy broke out in 1812. Gen- 
eral Hulin was the Governor of Paris, and Malet, entering his room, 
shot him with a pistol in the face, severely wounding him. We pre- 
sume, though we do not know, that it was this injury which brought 
about his blindness. It was a just retribution on this disloyal soldier, 
who, at the capture of the Bastille, was instrumental in dealing the 
first blow at royalty, that he incurred subsequently lasting infamy by 
becoming one of the instruments of a despot in murdering a prince of 
the blood, and that he was severely wounded in 1812 by one who had 
been formerly in the Garde du Corps. 

Soon after the capture of the Bastille the Garde Frangaise were 
incorporated in the National Guards, under the title of “Grenadiers 
du Centre.” This disgrace to the military profession took part in the 
outrage at Versailles. Somewhat ashamed of their previous conduct, 
the Garde Frangaise expressed their determination to resume their 
duties at the palace, but they apparently did not play any very active 
part in the attack on the Garde du Corps, and some of them joined the 
latter in protecting the person of the king when the mob had penetrated 
into the private apartments. They also intervened to save the lives of 
the Garde du Corps, exclaiming, “ Let us save the Garde du Corps, as 
they saved us at Fontenoy.” They, however, nevertheless failed to do 
their duty, which was obviously to join the Garde du Corps and the 
regiment of Flanders in dispersing and shooting down the scum who 
insulted the king and queen, murdered some of the Garde du Corps, 
and cut off their heads. 

Nor was the Garde Frangaise long without imitators. Before long 
the greater part of the army openly manifested its insubordination and 
disloyalty. A few instances will prove the truth of this assertion. The 
regiment of Bassigny had already, in 1788,—when quartered in Brit- 
tany,—protested against the orders given them, and had been, by a de- 
cree of the Minister of War, disbanded, the officers being cashiered. 
The general of the district, however, found it out of his power to carry 
out the decree, and it became a dead letter. Some two years afterwards, 
when the army had become thoroughly demoralized, the regiment drove 
away its colonel. About the same time the regiment of Poitou impris- 
oned its lieutenant-colonel ; the regiment of Languedoc having without 
orders quitted Montauban, where it was quartered, the regiment of No- 
ailles refused to replace it in garrison ; the regiment Royal Champagne 
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insulted its officers and threatened to shoot them. At Metz the loyal, 
resolute Marquis de Bouillé had his head-quarters. He was respected by 
his men, but even he could not altogether stifle the manifestation of in- 
subordination, aggravated by the peculation which had kept the garrison 
in arrears of its pay. 

The worst instance was the mutiny of the Régiment de Salm, com- 
posed of Germans. On Bouillé approaching the regiment in order to 
address it, he is saluted with a cry for pay. Getting no satisfaction, 
Salm marched towards its colonel’s quarters with the view of seizing 
the colors and military chest. Bouillé and the officers got there before 
the mutineers, and posted themselves, sword in hand, on the outer stair- 
case. The regiment drew up in front of the house; but, impressed by 
the resolute bearing of the general, did not charge. Some scoundrels 
in the ranks fired off their muskets at him, but always some better- 
disposed comrade struck the weapon up. Bouillé managed to get an 
order to a dragoon regiment to come to his assistance, but the men re- 
fused to mount. At length, after a weary waiting to see who would 
first give way, the mayor arrived and persuaded the regiment to return 
peaceably to barracks. Had there been a true king on the throne, in- 
stead of an amiable, weak, though personally brave old woman, and 
had he been served by a hundred men with the tact and resolution of 
Bouillé, the Revolution would not have been disfigured by the apish 
absurdity and tiger-like ferocity which have caused it to resemble the 
memory of an obscene and horrible nightmare. 

Nor was Bouillé only harassed by the misconduct of the garrison 
of Metz. At Strasburg a cavalry regiment had been knitting forage- 
cords together with intention to hang the quartermaster. The garrison 
of Bitche went out of the town in military order, and, having deposed 
its officers, returned to quarters. But, in fact, everywhere the army 
was disgracing itself, and showing how little sense it had of military 
honor. At Hesdin, Royal Champagne had been shouting “ Vive la 
nation, au diable les aristocrats !” and threatening to shoot its officers. 
The regiments of Beauce and Normandie had drawn up an address to 
all the regiments of the army, suggesting federation, and had written 
to the municipality of Paris, asking that body to act as intermediary in 
the matter. In numerous garrisons the men and non-commissioned 
officers clamored for the sending away of their officers and the division 
of the military chest. 

The worst case of mutiny took place at Nancy. In that garrison 
there were three regiments: the French infantry Régiment du Roi, the 
French dragoon regiment, Mestre de Camp, and the Swiss infantry 
regiment, Chateau Vieux. All these had for some time been in a state 
of thinly-veiled mutiny ; sometimes not veiled at all. The government 
sent General de Malseigne thither as inspecting commissioner, to inquire 
into the accounts. He ascertained that the accounts of Chateau Vieux 
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were complicated, and could not be adjusted without some little delay 
and reference. The regiment demanded instant payment, and took to 
bullying, and threatened the inspecting commissioner. M. de Malseigne, 
finding that they were backed up by the other regiments, and that noth- 
ing could be done, managed by a stratagem to quit the town and gallop 
off to Lunéville, where was stationed a regiment which had not yet 
mutinied. Chased by one hundred troopers of Mestre de Camp, he 
succeeded in winning the race. The carbineers received the detachment 
of the Mestre de Camp with a volley which sent these heroes back to 
Nancy as fast as their horses could go. The whole of Mestre de Camp 
then marched on Lunéville. A parley ensued, and the carbineers 
gave up M. de Malseigne. He successfully escaped at the corner of 
the first street, unhurt, under a shower of bullets; but, returning to 
the carbinéers, he was again surrendered, and this time safely conveyed 
to Nancy, where he was thrown into prison. The Marquis de Bouillé 
promptly marched on Nancy with all the troops which he could collect, 
sending on a proclamation offering the mutineers the choice of un- 
qualified submission within twenty-four hours or destruction. On the 
road, a deputation from the town met him. He received them in the 
presence of the regiment of Salm, now so completely impressed by 
Bouillé’s conduct, that when the mutineers spoke with insolence, they 
cried out to “Hang the scoundrels!” With National Guards, the 
mutineers numbered about ten thousand men, while Bouillé had no 
more than four thousand four hundred, about one-third of whom 
were National Guards. The garrison were daunted by his firmness. 
Chateau Vieux urged resistance to the last. The Régiment du Roi 
were alarmed by the state of feeling of Salm. Mestre de Camp broke 
out into vehement curses to hide their terror, and the National Guards 
did not know what todo. Bouillé had arrived within thirty paces of 
the gate, when a flag of truce was hung out, and it was announced 
that the fhutineers submitted. The regiments were already marching 
out by the different gates assigned to them. Some stragglers, however, 
remained behind with a mob of the civil population, and refused, 
when summoned, to open the gate to Bouillé, threatening to fire a 
loaded cannon rather. A gallant young captain of the Régiment du 
Roi, M. Desilles, who had remained with his men in order to moderate 
their excesses, placed himself in front of the muzzle and exclaimed, 
“They are your friends, they are your brothers; the National As- 
sembly sends them! Would you dishonor the Régiment du Roi?” 
Dragged away by some men of Chateau Vieux, he returned and 
seated himself upon the touch-hole. The cowardly scoundrels, on 
this, shot and bayoneted him, and fired off the gun, which, being 
loaded with grape, struck down fifty men of Bouillé’s leading files. 
The reply was a rush at the gate, before which the mutineers retired. 
But in the mean time the regiments which had left the town, hearing 
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the firing, returned to assist their comrades. A fearful struggle ensued. 
It ended by Bouillé’s complete success, though at the cost to him of 
forty officers and five hundred men, Of the mutineers, it is estimated 
that some three thousand were killed or wounded. Before nightfall 
the three regiments were on the march for new garrisons. Of the 
National Guard three hundred, and of the French regular troops one 
hundred and eighty, had been taken with arms in their hands, and 
were known to be ringleaders. These worthless fellows were, however, 
pardoned by the National Assembly ; and, indeed, paraded in triumph 
through the streets of Paris by the Jacobins. Why this reward? 
Was it for, first, bullying and mutiny; and, secondly, for murder 
and cowardice,—for the mutineers ought to have been victorious? 
The ringleaders of Chateau Vieux could, fortunately, by Swiss law 
and the Convention under which they served, be dealt with in a more 
fitting manner. They were brought before a court-martial of their 
own officers, which in a few hours convicted eighty-three, of whom 
twenty-three were promptly hanged and the remainder sent to the 
galleys. 

Of the abortive flight of the king, we will only remark that, had 
the cavalry at Varennes done their duty, the king could have been 
saved, and that the chief cause of his arrest, Drouet, was an ex- 
dragoon of the regiment of Condé. The capture of the Tuileries, 
on the 10th August, 1792, was distinguished by two facts: the Gen- 
darmerie 4 Cheval, mostly ex-Gardes Frangaises, placed on guard at 
the Tuileries, basely deserted to the mob; the Garde Suisse heroically 
fought in defense of the king, and slew hundreds of the ruffians 
opposed to them, till at length, ordered by foolish, philanthropic, 
feeble Louis io cease firing, they were borne down by mere weight of 
numbers, broken up into small parties, massacred, mutilated, and even 
eaten by the fiends whose base, wild-beast performances will be cele- 
brated this year. Among the ignoble demons chiefly respofisible for 
that day’s horrors was Marat, the squalid, mean-looking ex-horse 
doctor. He was not destined to enjoy many months the triumph of 
the obscene creatures of whom he was an inspirer. Within a year 
from the capture of the Tuileries the monster was stabbed in his bath 
by the beautiful, heroic Charlotte Corday, who declared at her trial, 
“T killed one man to save a hundred thousand, a villain to save inno- 
cents, a savage wild beast to give repose to my country.” The general 
reader is probably not aware that Charlotte Corday had other than 
public grounds for this righteous, though injudicial, execution of a 
monster. Four years previously Marat had, by means of a low 
journal which he edited at Caen, denounced M. de Belzunce, a major 
in the regiment of Bourbon, who had to a certain extent succeeded, 
by his personal influence, in keeping his men to their duty. A mob 
assembled and demanded his death. The magistrates, to save him, 
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induced him to take refuge, first in the Hétel de Ville, and after- 
wards in the citadel; while the military authorities, to avoid exasper- 
ating the populace, ordered the regiment to quit the town. No sooner 
had the regiment left than Marat again denounced M. de Belzunce, 
who was taken from the citadel, the National Guard offering no resist- 
ance, and torn in pieces, portions of his body being actually eaten 
and other portions preserved in spirits. This amiable and loyal young 
officer was deeply loved by Charlotte Corday. 

The disappearance of discipline and loyalty in quarters had their 
natural results as soon as the army took the field. There being but a 
small Austrian force in Belgium, the French were tempted to invade it 
at the end of April, 1792, but in every direction they, to quote the 
words of Alison, “encountered discomfiture and disgrace.” 

Biron, at the head of ten thousand men, marched from Valenciennes 
on the 28th April, and on the 29th encountered, at Jemmapes, Beaulieu 
with four thousand Austrians, who had assumed order of battle. After 
a preliminary cannonade, Biron sent a column to attack ; but two thou- 
sand Austrian cavalry suddenly appearing, Biron, justly distrustful of 
his troops, ordered a retreat to Bossu. Scarcely had the French formed 
at that place, than two regiments of French dragoons, who had been 
in advance, but had no enemy in front of them, seized with a sudden 
panic, galloped back on and through the infantry, shrieking the old 
parrot ery, “ Nous sommes trahis!” Biron strove in vain to rally them; 
the infantry, for the most part, followed the shrieking dragoons. At 
length he succeeded in inducing some of them to face about and resume 
their ranks, The next day there was another stampede. Another 
column, under Dillon, four thousand strong, quitted Lille on the 28th. 
The following day they stumbled on a body of the enemy on the march. 
Startled by this sudden apparition, the French fell back, but being 
pursued by a few squadrons with some pieces of light artillery, which 
fell upon the rear-guard, the whole force fell into disorder. Dillon and 
his officers strove in vain to keep them steady, all to no purpose. The 
heroic Republicans had only the courage to wound their commander, 
and rushed tumultuously to Lille, yelling out “Treason!” And on their 
arrival at Lille, Dillon was massacred by the populace as an atonement, 
I suppose, for the cowardice of his soldiers. 

I think that I have written sufficient to show that this year the 
French army, at al] events, has no reason to look back with pride on 


the French Revolution. 
CoLoNEL W. W. KNOoLLys. 
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OLD UNIFORMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 


‘¢ An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within.” 
CowPER. 
‘“t He is too costly for every day. 
You would want another for working days.”’ 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


PART I. 


BEFORE attempting to enter upon a description of American military 
uniforms, we beg the reader’s indulgence for a short digression as in- 
troductory to the main subject of this paper. 

We will glance at the origin of a small but important article, 
necessary to both civilians and military men,—the handkerchief. 


The Greeks and Romans did not make use of this indispensable 
part of modern dress, but were supplied with cloths, which were 
known as “sudoriums,” to wipe moisture from their faces. The 
Roman historian Tacitus relates in his work, that Nero claimed while 
at the theatre he had never been obliged to wipe the perspiration from 
his face. It was the custom to have two “sudoriums,” one attached 
to the girdle and one carried in the hand, but they were never used as 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Only children and elderly persons were allowed 
to blow their noses in public. Husbands would obtain divorces from 
wives requiring such an article. The custom of carrying handker- 
chiefs began in Italy about the year 1210. Alcuin, the noted and 
gifted counselor of Charlemagne (804), mentions a cloth called “ faci- 
tergium,” which the clergy carried at their left side, and which they 
used during services. The noble dames of the middle ages were accus- 
tomed to bestow upon their knightly husbands and lovers scarfs, sashes, 
and handkerchiefs embroidered with heraldic arms. The Empress 
Josephine gave a great impetus to the general use of elaborate and 
costly handkerchiefs. She suffered from an extremely poor set of 
teeth, and to conceal the defect was in the habit of holding a delicate 
lace handkerchief in front of her mouth when conversing. The ladies 
of the court imitated the example of their illustrious mistress, and 
costly little squares of fine material leaped at once into high favor. 
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The Chinese have a custom governing the use of pocket-handker- 
chiefs peculiarly their own. They carry in their pockets small bits of 
twilled silk, which they throw away after using once. The Japanese 
follow closely in the footsteps of their formidable neighbors, substi- 
tuting for silk, small four-cornered pieces of paper, of which they 
carry a supply in their ample flowing sleeves. 

The handkerchief of late years has made vast strides in promi- 
nence, and has been put to many novel uses. Perrinon, a retired 
French army officer, designed a handkerchief for the use of the privates 
and raw recruits constituting the legions of France. An official French 
gazette gave a detailed description of the novel idea. They were made 
in bright colors, of good but coarse texture, and contained representa- 
tions of weapons belonging to all arms of the service, with clear and 
concise instructions for using them, as well as sound military maxims 
and rules. The ingenious idea attracted the attention of the Minister 
of War, and in 1882 an order was issued ordering a sufficient supply 
for all the forces. In the United States an enterprising countryman 
conceived the idea of publishing a paper printed on cotton cloth, an 
exact representation of a pocket-handkerchief, which was the distinc- 
tive title of the paper. 

From the handkerchief we will turn briefly to the origin of the 
petticoat, which is not devoid of interest, and it may astonish many 
to learn that the petticoat was first worn exclusively by men. “TI like 
to record this fact,” writes a lady. “ Naturally, women take a sort of 
satisfaction in discussing a weakness in the other sex, especially in the 
matter of dress. Please don’t stare me out of countenance at the sup- 
posed presumption of my assertion that men have, or appear to have, 
a sort of envious feeling towards us for having stolen from them this 
prerogative, and that they clutch at every means in their power to 
wrest it from us, or at least share it with us, for I’ll prove it before I 
get through. And we do not wonder this isso. There is dignity in 
drapery, as well as grace and elegance. When Henry VIII. went to 
meet Anne of Cleves, he was habited, we read, ‘in a coat of velvet 
somewhat made like a frocke embroidered all over with flatted gold 
of damaske, with small lace mixed between, of the same gold, and 
other laces of the same going traverswise, that the ground little ap- 
peared.’ And in a description of a similar garment belonging to his 
father, Henry VII., we read of its being decorated with bows of 
ribbon, ‘quite as some of the present day would adorn a ball-room 
dress. It is well known that the garment was at first not alone a 
skirt, but, as the name denotes, a little coat. How it came to lose its 
upper half, or body, we do not: know, unless the ‘ petticoat’ was made 
with long skirts for the sake of warmth, and in each case it was as 
much petticoat, as we understand it, as anything.” 

The characters drawn by Shakespeare reveal the fact that in days 
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of yore men were given to wearing trailing skirts. In the inventory 
of Henry V. appears a “ petticoat of red damask with open sleeves ;” 
and although it was a question whether this had been fashioned for a 
man or woman, it would, if a woman’s, be the only instance known 
before Elizabeth’s time of a woman using such a garment. Thus we 
hear nothing of women’s petticoats before the Tudor period. “Good 
Queen Bess,” “with all her learning, which was essentially masculine 
in her age and time, had the true instincts of womanliness, as regards 
personal adornment, even though we find her deficient in taste, and 
heartily wish that she had not made such a guy of herself in her old 
age. Yet as a woman we have to thank her for stockings and petti- 
coats and many other articles of feminine apparel.” 

An old and curious volume in possession of the writer, speaking of 
“dresses and furniture” before the Revolutionary War, states, “ Boots 
were rarely worn—never as an article of dress; chiefly, when seen, 
they were worn on hostlers and sailors; the latter always wore great 
petticoat trousers, coming only to the knee and there tying close.” He 
never saw carpets on floors before the Revolution. When first intro- 
duced, they only covered the floor outside of the chairs around the 
room. The first umbrellas he ever knew were used by the British offi- 
cers, who were deemed effeminate in them. Parasols, as guards from 
the sun, were not seen at all. Asa defense from rain, the men wore 
“ rain-coats” and the women “camblets.” As a defense in winter from 
storms, the men wore “ great-coats” daily. It was a general practice 
(as much so as moving on the Ist of May) to put on these coats on the 
10th of November, and never disuse them till the 10th of May fol- 
lowing. The price of fine cloth before the Revolution was always 
a guinea a yard, and all men, save the most refined, expected, after 
wearing it well on one side, to have it vamped up new as a turned 
coat. 

As a valuable institution, and one which should be founded and 
fostered in this country, we quote from an article lately published in a 
Service paper : 

“ A museum little known, but for all that very interesting, particu- 
larly to experts, is the museum of military uniforms in the commissary 
department (clothing) in Berlin. It was founded in 1817, and contains 
specimens and patterns of every requisite used in the military uniforms 
worn in the Prussian army during the past nearly seventy years, from 
a button, hook and eye, up to the finished army regulation coat. 
Every article has a little tablet attached to it, stating its exact descrip- 
tion and use, together with a written order of the respective ministry 
of war, certifying that it has been duly tried and approved of. One 
may readily conceive the endless variety of czakos, helmets, sabres, 
knapsacks, bugles, cartridge-boxes, scabbards, shoes, boots, gaiters, etc. 
It is certainly not only an interesting collection, but also a very valu- 
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able one, especially as regards the full uniforms of officers, with their 
heavy gold and silver embroidery, epaulets and the like.” 

It was during the crusades in the twelfth century that the custom 
of using coats of arms was first introduced into Europe. The knights 
cased up in armor had no way to make themselves known and dis- 
tinguished in battle but by the devices on their shields; and these were 
gradually adopted by their posterity and families, who were proud of 
the pious and military enterprises of their ancestors. From an article 
published on costumes the following is taken : 

“We owe the hat to Asia, for it was in that country that the art 
of felting wool was first known, and from the most remote periods the 
art was carried on by the Orientals. In India, China, Burmah, and 
Siam hats are made of straw, of rattan, of bamboo, of pith, of the 
leaf of the Tallpoat palm, and of a large variety of grasses. The 
Japanese make their hats of paper. The Romans, the Goths, the 
Gauls, the Celts, the Spaniards, and the Teutons were in the old days all 
innocent of hats. To the crusaders are we indebted for bringing the 
first hat of wool to Europe. In the reign of the third Edward, in 
England, history tells us that the noble wore his cap of maintenance, 
the knight his mortier, the esquire his plumed bonnet, and the citizen 
the flat blue, red, or black cap of the livery of which he was a member. 
In the early part of the reign of Henry V. hats became to be popular, 
and in the time of the Wars of the Roses, all men, of high and low 
degree (with the exception of ’prentices, who wore caps), wore hats. 
The cocked hat made its appearance in the reign of James II., and 
could be converted into a variety of shapes. It was known under sev- 
eral names, as the Brigadier, the Ramilies, the Regent, and the Fred- 
erick. Even to the present day the naval full dress is incomplete 
without the cocked hat, and on the Continent many functionaries, civil 
as well as military, continue to wear it. Our old militia line and field 
officers of some thirty or forty years ago used to wear them, and of 
immense proportions, The round hat, such as Ben. Franklin wore, was 
taken to Paris from this country by the young officers who fought for 
our independence under Rochambeau and Lafayette. It met with 
great favor there.” 

The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is authority for stating that the 
first naval uniform of that country was established in 1748, and the 
colors chosen were blue and white. The identical patterns then issued 
may now be seen in the United Service Institute. They were obtained 
a few years since from Plymouth, where they had been carefully pre- 
served. 

Mr. Locker, a commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, says, “In the 
naval gallery of this institution I can show you every variety, cut, and 
complexion of dress. Nottingham, Raleigh, and Torrington expanded 
their dignities in courtly costumes. Lawson, Harmon, and Monk 
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frown in buff belts and jerkins. Sandwich, Munden, and Benbow 
shine forth in armor. While Rooke, Russell, and Shorel, the heroes 
of a softer age, are clothed in crimson and Lincoln green, surmounted 
with the flowing wig, which then alike distinguished the men of the 
robe and sword.” In 1746, Captain Wyndham and all the officers 
of the “ Kent,” 70, wore gray and silver, faced with scarlet. Such 
foppery was not infrequently combined with check shirts and petticoat 
trousers. 

Mr. Locker further states, regarding British naval uniforms, that 
he had it from the lips of Mr. Forbes, admiral of the fleet in 1746, 
that he was summoned to attend the Duke of Bedford, and was intro- 
duced to an apartment surrounded with various dresses, and his 
opinion was asked as to the most appropriate. The admiral said, 
“ Red and blue, as they are our national colors.” “No,” replied his 
Grace, “the king has determined otherwise; for having seen my 
duchess riding in the park a few days ago in a habit of blue faced 
with white, the dress took his Majesty’s fancy, who has appointed it 
for the uniform of the Royal Navy.” William IV., upon reaching 
the throne, ordered the naval uniform to be blue with red facings. 
Queen Victoria shifted them to white early in her reign. As early as 
1603, King James ordered his principal “ maisters of ships” to be 
most bravely attired in liveries of scarlet cloth, embellished with 
velvet, silk lace, buttons, and gold embroidery. 

The placing of sword, chapeau, epaulets, etc., on the coffin of a 
deceased officer originated with the Church of Rome. It was a portion 
of their burial ceremonies to have the military adornments of an offi- 
cer displayed when mass was solemnized for the repose of his soul. 
Gold bullion epaulets “are the palettes of Henry IV.’s time, which 
were circular plates of metal to protect the shoulders. They were not 
ordered to be worn as a part of the English naval uniform until June, 
1795. Their French origin was sufficient to incur the detestation 
of Lord Nelson, who, speaking to Captains Ball and Sheppard, 
said, ‘They wear fine epaulets, for which I think them great cox- 
combs.’ He was destined to receive his own death-wound through his 
epaulet.” 

The first authentic American naval uniform is thus described in a 
paper preserved in the Massachusetts State Department. It is a resolve 
of the Massachusetts Council, April, 1776: “ Resolved, That the uni- 
form of the officers be green and white, and that they furnish them- 
selves accordingly ; and that the colors be a white flag with a green 
pine tree, and the inscription, ‘An appeal to Heaven.’” 

The Marine Committee, on September 5, 1776, authorized the fol- 
lowing uniform for the officers of the Continental navy, which prob- 
ably is the first official document of the kind issued : 
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‘““ UNIFORM OF NAVY AND MARINE OFFICERS. 


“In Marinze COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA, September 5th, 1776. 

‘t Resolved, That the uniform of the officers of the navy of the United States be 
as follows : 

“ Captain.—Blue cloth, with red lappells, slash cuff, stand-up collar, flat yellow 
buttons, blue breeches, red waistcoat, with narrow lace. 

“ Lieutenant.—Blue, with red lappells, a round cuff faced with red, stand-up 
collar, yellow buttons, blue britches, and red waistcoat, plain. 

‘¢ Master.—Blue, with lappells, a round cuff, blue britches, and red waistcoat. 

“ Midshipman.—Blue lappelled coat, a round cuff faced with red, stand-up 
collar, with red at the button and button-hole, blue britches, and red waistcoat. 


‘UNIFORM FOR THE MARINE OFFICERS. 


“A green coat faced with white, round cuff, slashed sleeves and pockets, with 
buttons around the cuffs, silver epaulette on the right shoulder, skirts turned 
back, buttons to suit the facings, white waistcoat and britches, edged with green, 
black gaiters and garters. 

‘‘ Green shirts for the men, if they can be procured. 

‘“« Extract from the minutes. JoHN Brown, Secretary.”’ 


From the Journals of Congress we take the following report on 
army clothing : 

“Wednesday, June 19th, 1776. 

‘“* Resolved, That it be recommended to the assemblies and conventions of the 
United Colonies forthwith to cause a suit of clothes, of which the waistcoat and 
breeches may be of deer leather if to be had on reasonable terms, a blanket, felt 
hat, two shirts, two pair hose, and two pair shoes, to be manufactured or otherwise 
procured at reasonable rates in their respective colonies for each soldier of the 
American army enlisted therein for the present campaign, and the same to be baled, 
invoiced, and stored in suitable places, to be delivered to order of Congress or the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army. That sufficient sums of money be 
granted to the assemblies and conventions aforesaid, on applying for the same, to 
enable them to discharge the demands arising from the purchase of the articles 
aforesaid.’’ 


“ TrcoNDEROGA, September 25,1776. UNirorRM OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY. 
‘¢ General Gates to the President of Congress. 
“1st. One black leather cap with a turned-up cape . . $14 
‘62d. One blanket coat : 3 ° ‘ - $4. 
“3d. One thick set waistcoat with sleeves . me . $2.50 
‘4th. Two shirts : é - S “ ' : oo 
“Sth. Two pair shoes . ; 3 P ° ; - $3. 
‘6th. Two pair yarn hose . : ‘ : . : - $2.00 
“7th. One hunting shirt . : : : - $2.4 
“8th. One pair baise or duffil leggene FAR hn) 9 


They were allowed twenty-three dollars for the whole uniform. 

On July 10, 1777, a deserter from the Continental ship “ Cham- 
pion,” Captain Josiah, was described as wearing a blue coat turned up 
with white, and a gold-laced cap. 

From Secret Journals of Congress, vol i. p. 184, February 28, 
1781, we take the following extract : 
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‘‘On motion of Mr. McDougall, seconded by Mr. Bland: WHEREAS, It is the 
policy of all wise nations to discourage extravagance and promote economy in 
their public officers, and an attention to this policy is indispensably necessary in 
republics; and WHEREAS, It is improper for the officers of the army or navy of 
these States to manifest the least disposition to imitate the enemy in any respect 
which will not promote the service of these States, especially to wear the uniform 
of the enemy’s army or navy. 

‘¢ Resolved, That after the first day of January next, no officer whatsoever 
in the service of the United States shall in any. of them wear on his clothes any 
gold or silver lace, embroidery or vellum other than such as Congress or the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army or navy shall direct for the uniform of the corps, and 
badges to distinguish officers. 

‘* Resolved, That after the said first day of January next, no officer of any 
description in the army or navy of the United States or any other officer in their 
service shall wear any uniform usually worn by the British army or navy.”’ 


The following extracts are taken from an article written by the late 
Rear-Admiral Preble, United States Navy, on the subject of “ Naval 
Uniforms :” 


“In the manuscript diary of William Jennison, lieutenant of marines on 
board the U.S.S. ‘ Boston,’ Captain Samuel Tucker, then just arrived on the coast 
of France, and which is now in the possession of the Rev. Joseph F. Jennison, 
there is noted the following requisition, under date April 11th, 1778: 


‘¢¢On board the *‘ Boston.’”? "Wanted, for the use and services of the marines 
belonging to this ship. 

‘« 40 green coats faced with white. 

‘<¢40 white waistcoats. 

‘¢<40 white breeches. 

“<The buttons of the whole to be a plain white. Coats to be opened sleeved, 
and a belt for every waistcoat. 

“¢In behalf of the captain of marines. 
‘¢ ¢ WILLIAM JENNISON, 
‘¢ Lieutenant of Marines.’ 


‘““It appears from this that the buttons for the marine uniform at that date 
were not gilt, but were covered with plain white, like the facings. 

‘‘ Under date ‘ May 18th’ we find ‘ Regimentals for the marines, an uniform 
ordered by Congress,’ was brought on board and distributed to all afficers and men. 

“This uniform does not seem to have pleased some of the officers concerned, 
for in the manuscript papers of Paul Jones, preserved in the Congressional Library, 
we find the following original paper, which is indorsed, ‘Uniform dress for the 
navy agreed to at Boston by the major part of the captains, March, 1777.’ 


‘66 FULL DRESS FOR POST CAPTAINS. 


‘«¢ Dark blue coats, white linings, white cuffs, and narrow white lappells the 
whole length of the waist. The coats full trimmed, with gold lace or embroidered 
button-holes. The buttons at equal distance asunder on the lappells. The upper 
part of the lappells to button on the upper part of the shoulder, three buttons on 
each pocket-flap, three on each cuff. Stand-up blue collars. White waistcoats, 
breeches, and stockings. Dress swords. Plain hats, black cockades and gold 
buttons and loops. Gold epaulets on the right shoulder, the figure of a rattle- 
snake embroidered on the straps of the epaulets, with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread 
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on me.” The waistcoat trimmed with gold lace, yellow flat buttons, with the im- 
pression of the rattlesnake and motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on me’’ on each of them. 


‘SUNDRESS FOR POST CAPTAINS. 


‘¢¢ The same as dress coats, with the difference that the undress coats have frock 
back and turn-down white collars. 


‘“SDRESS FOR LIEUTENANTS. 


““¢ The same as for post captains, excepting the lace and embroidery, the epau- 
lets, and that instead of the rattlesnake they wear buttons with the impression of 


an anchor. 
‘6S UNDRESS FOR LIEUTENANTS. 


‘¢¢ The same as for post captains, excepting the lace and embroidery, the epaulets, 
the buttons, and that the coat be made short, or such as are usually called coatees. 

‘¢¢ Dress and undress for masters and midshipmen the same as for lieutenants, 
excepting the lappells, and that they wear turn-down collars on their dress and un- 
dress coats. 

‘<< Dress and undress for commanders of ships and vessels under twenty guns. 
The same as for post captains, excepting the epaulets. 


(Signed) “<¢ Joon MANLY, 
‘““¢ Hector McNEIL, 
‘¢¢ DUDLEY SALTONSTALL, 
cK, HINMAN, 
‘¢¢ JosEPH OLNEY, 
‘“¢ Joun RocHeE, 
‘¢¢ Joun Pau JONES. 
“«<« Hector McNzI1t for Capt. WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
‘¢¢ JosEPH OLNEY for Capt. ALVAH WHIPPLE.’ 


‘« Whether the uniform recommended, or rather ‘ agreed to,’ by the captains was 
established, and the buff facings superseded the red facings of the Marine Commit- 
tee’s order, I have been unable to learn. Old naval portraits show both uniforms,— 
that of Captain Nicholas Biddle, in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, has red 
facings; one of Paul Jones, the white. It seems also, from the following extract 
from John Adams’s Diary, that the uniform of the marines was changed from green 
to red, the facings being the same in both uniforms. John Adams, who did not love 
Jones, says in his Diary, dating from Port Louis 1’Orient, Thursday, May 18th, 
1799: 

‘“¢ After dinner walked out with Captain Jones and Landais to see Jones’s 
marines dressed in the English uniform, red and white; a number of very clever and 
active sergeants and corporals are employed to teach them the exercise, and maneu- 
vres and marches, etc. ; after which Jones came on board our ship. This is the most 
ambitious and intriguing officer in the American navy. Jones has art and secrecy, 
and aspires very high. You see the character of the man in his uniform and that 
of his officers and marines,—variant from the uniform established by Congress,— 
golden buttons for himself, two epaulets; marines in red and white instead of green. 
Eccentricities and irregularities are to be expected from him. They are in his 
character, they are visible in his eyes. His voice is soft and still and small; his eye 
has keenness and wildness and softness in it.’”’ 


Regarding the materials and colors of the uniforms of the Conti- 
nental troops during the Revolutionary War, the most extravagant and 
erroneous ideas appear to prevail throughout the country. It is gen- 
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erally accepted that the regular colors were blue and buff. Such, be- 
yond all question, were the colors of the commander-in-chief and his 
staff; but the rank and file rarely wore these colors. The uniforms 
most commonly used throughout the forces were brown, with combina- 
tions or facings and trimmings of red and white; and green uniforms 
with like colors. The so-called Continental militia companies through- 
out the United States have adopted uniforms such as the Revolutionary 
soldiers never saw, much less owned or served with. The modern 
Continental makes up a brave and, it must be confessed, a handsome 
as well as picturesque appearance, in blue and buff coats, buff breeches, 
and usually top-boots, cocked hats, and ruffled shirts, such as the highest 
and most important officials of the Continental army wore upon grand 
gala and parade days. The men of Valley Forge had few such trap- 
pings, and were glad to wrap around their weak and attenuated forms 
the merest rags of blankets or garments of any description, as protection 
from the biting blasts of winter. But the story of their sufferings 
and patriotism is well known to every true lover of his country’s 
history, and we will no further digress. 

The following is taken from a general order issued by General Lee, 
June 15, 1776: 

“The Major General, wears a blue ribbon ; as a badge of his rank, and 
by which he may be known. The Brigadier Generals, a pink ribbon.” 

The caps of the officers and men of the first and second regiments 
of South Carolina were ornamented in front with a crescent and the 
legend “ Liberty.” (Drayton’s “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 281, 1776.) 
“When the Count d’Estaing sailed from the Bay of Delaware, July 
1778, ‘La Chimére,’ a 30-gun frigate, 12-pounders, with Mons. 
Gerard on board, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Drayton, and Mr. Duer, as a com- 
mittee of Congress, waited on him there, on the 12th of July. They 
were conveyed on board the frigate, in her barge, the crew being 
dressed in a scarlet uniform, with silver lace.” (Drayton’s “ Memoirs,” 
vol. i. p. 22.) 

The following appeared in a list of clothing received from Boston 
and Philadelphia, at Albany, for the use of the Northern Army in 
1777: 

“ Rifle shirts. Private and Sergeants’ coats, blue faced red, brown 
faced red, brown faced white, brown faced green, drab faced red, 
drab faced green. Drummers’ and fifers’ coats, green faced blue, cloth 
breeches and waistcoats of a red flesh color, and common color, and 
striped homespun woolen. Leather and strong linen breeches. White 
Dowlas shirts.” 

The general order book of General Washington, when his head- 
quarters was at Cambridge, is a curiosity in itself. It contains all the 
orders given by General Washington from July 17 to September 23, 
1775. The leaves, loosely stitched together, are somewhat tattered and 
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stained. We will refer to a few extracts. The orders are, for the 
greater part, in his handwriting. The first order bears date of July 
17, 1775, exactly two weeks after Washington assumed command of 
the army besieging Boston. ‘“ By His Excellency General Washington 
Esqr.,” as one reads on the second line of the first page. “ Boston” 
was made the parole on that day. The countersign is illegible. On 
the 23d of July the order of the day shows plainly the condition the 
army was in. It reads: 

“ As the Continental Army have unfortunately no Uniform & con- 
sequently many inconveniences.must arise from not being able to dis- 
tinguish the Commissioned Officers from the Non Commissioned 
Officers & the Non Commissioned Officers from the Soldiers, it is de- 
sired that some badges of distinction may be immediately procured, for 
instance the Field Officers may have Red or Pink couloured Cockades 
in their Hats. The Captain Yellow or Buff, & the Subalterns Green. 
They are to furnish themselves accordingly. The Sergeants may be 
distinguished by an apaullette or stripes of Red Cloath, sewed on their 
right shoulder, the Corporal by one of green. . 

“The people employed to make speares are desired by the General 
to make four dozen, immediately, thirteen feet in length, and the wood 
part a Good deal more substantial than those already made. Particular 
in the New Hampshire Lines, are Ridiculously short and light and can 
answer no sort of purpose.” 


On the 6th of August the general “ is in hopes of prevailing with 
the Continental Congress to give each man a hunting shirt,” to provide 
Indian boots or leggings for the men instead of stockings, “as they are 
not only warmer but ware longer.” 


H. D. Sirs, 
First Iieutenant U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ir the improvements in guns, projectiles, and explosives continue to 
advance it would seem that, in the next war, armies will be chiefly 
employed in keeping out of the way of each other’s guns, on pain of 
annihilation if they do not succeed in avoiding each other. Besides 
the repeating rifles, Gatling guns, dynamite guns, and what not, the 
government has been experimenting with a 6-pounder gun that is said 
to fire nineteen times in a minute, or sixty times in four minutes and 
twenty seconds, As an esteemed contemporary remarks, “There will 
be no charges like that of Pickett’s men at Gettysburg against such 
weapons.” 

A recent number of the Revue du Cercle Militaire remarks that the 
three millions of soldiers actually under arms, in Europe, have (with 
the exception of a few thousands employed on distant expeditions) 
absolutely nothing todo. Behind these three millions there are twenty- 
five other millions which can, upon an emergency, be brought under 
the colors ; “and this state of things is called an armed peace.” “The 
real effective, on a war footing, consists of more than ten millions of 
men, to whom may be added, in case of necessity, eighteen millions 
of troops of the reserve. This is almost equal to the entire population 
of a first-class power, and that of Italy does not exceed it. The 
German Empire has forty-seven million inhabitants; and, deducting 
women, children, old men, and the infirm, there remain nine millions 
of individuals representing the force and energy of the nation, of whom 
nearly two-thirds, upon a rupture with a neighboring power, would 
abandon their usual avocations, don the uniform, and pass at once 
from civil life to that of the camp. The same thing would happen in 
France, Italy, Austria, and Turkey, in due proportion to their respective 
populations; while Russia maintains a comparatively less numerous 
army, although her effective force is greater than any of the other 
Continental powers.” 

In this connection it may be interesting to condense a statement 
published in the Journal d’ Alsace, which gives the following num- 
bers for the armies of the five great Continental powers: Germany, 
7,200,000 men; France, 6,408,655 ; Italy, 2,626,900; Russia in Eu- 
rope, 2,600,000 ; Austria-Hungary, 1,181,000. For the army of the 
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“ first line,” which comprises in reality the forces destined to go into 
active service, Russia occupies the first place, with no less than 1,639,000 
men ; Germany comes next with 1,000,000; France with 960,000, and 
Italy with 610,000. Russia has 3624 guns; Germany, 2832 ; France, 
2694; Italy, 1632. 

As for the navy, England has a personnel of 61,400 ; Russia nearly 
30,000 ; France nearly 25,000 ; Germany has 16,500, and Italy 14,400. 
The next war will solve many naval problems, no doubt. At present, 
England leads in the number of her ironclads and torpedo vessels, 
while the naval forces of France and Russia are quite evenly balanced, 
both in ironclads and torpedoes. Italy can boast of seven of the 
largest armored ships in the world, and is not so badly off in respect 
to others. Since Lissa, Italy has a completely new navy. 


On the 30th of March last an order was promulgated by the 
Emperor of Germany separating the command of the navy from the 
administration, or bureau work. The emperor himself assumes the 
direct command, while the administration is to be in the hands of the 
chancellor. 


In some recent numbers of the Revue du Cercle Militaire, General 
Pierron gave his opinions in regard to the actual value and réle in 
war of fortresses and fortified places. In summing up, he says, ‘‘ The 
object of fortifying is to gain time, and a fortification fulfills its end in 
giving to the defender time to call reinforcements, or to withdraw his 
own troops... . While, therefore, the continued improvements in 
artillery render problematical the invulnerability of any permanent 
fortifications, of whatever material constructed, an army can never 
do without certain strong places. 

“1. To protect its flanks upon a frontier, thus covering some strategic 
deployment. 

“2. To place in safety its laboratories and stores of munitions of 
all kinds, whether on the frontier or the sea-coast. 

“3. To insure the unobstructed passage of a water-way, or river. 

“4, To hold passes in mountainous regions. 

“ Even if it cost their weight in gold, an army cannot do without 
these fixed bases ; but that is an additional reason for razing without 
hesitation all fortifications which do not completely fulfill one of the 
four objects above mentioned. Every fortress which only exists because 
it is a legacy from the past ought to be abolished without delay, for it 
weakens the army from the necessity of having a garrison, and will 
‘infallibly cause the ruin of its inhabitants, instead of protecting them. 
The experience of 1866, and of 1870-71, has proved that it is much 
easier to reduce by artillery a fort or fortress than to reconstruct a 
tunnel, a viaduct, or a great bridge. This lesson, drawn from experi- 
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ence, should never be lost sight of. It is the principal resource of the 
future defender, who thus does not weaken himself by garrisons.” 


In connection with the subject of forts which command water-ways, 
Major Walford, Royal Artillery, says, “It is implied that during the 
bombardment of Alexandria the principal damage to the ships was 
done at the time they were anchored. The ships were at first formed 
in line ahead, and passed the forts in that formation at a distance of 
about fifteen hundred yards. As a matter of fact, it was during that 
time (two hours) that nearly the whole of the injuries to the ships were 
inflicted. They then withdrew to a distance of about twenty-five 
hundred yards, and then anchored and bombarded the forts; and I 
was told by a newspaper correspondent who was present on the occasion, 
that the moment the ships anchored and commenced their fire, the fire 
of the forts slackened. That, I think, is proof positive, if any proof 
can be positive, that in the future naval action against forts, ships are 
very little to be feared so long as they are on the move; and they will 
be best kept on the move, I think, by the use of howitzer batteries in 
position in-shore, out of sight of the ships. ‘The momenta ship anchors, 
and the range is discovered by the position-finder, a salvo should be 
fired at her from a howitzer battery, so as to compel the ship to shift 
her position, and while she is shifting position her fire will be of very 
little value.” 

This view is certainly borne out by the experience of the “ Ironsides” 
and other vessels, at Fort Fisher, during our late war. 


Two artillery articles of marked ability and value were published 
in the May number of the United States Military Service Institution. 
The “ Practical Training of Field Batteries” is by Lieutenant Satterlee, 
adjutant Third Artillery; “A Comparative Table of the Relative 
Values of Field-Artillery Guns” is by Lieutenant Schenck, of the 
Second Artillery. 


“The Danger to the Country from the Lack of Preparation for 
War” is the subject selected by the Council of the Military Service 
Institution for this year’s prize essay. The essays must be in hand by 
September 1, and the Board of Award consists of the Hon. John 
Bigelow, of New York; Rear-Admiral 8. B. Luce, U.S. Navy; and 
General Jos. Wheeler, M.C.,—certainly an excellent selection. The 
committee reserve the right to publish in their journal any or all of 
the essays presented, and the subject is such a fruitful one that we may 
look for more than one valuable contribution in the pages of the 
journal. 


A propos of the danger from war, we notice that M. de Blowitz, in 
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the May Harper, says he would rather have written the “Battle of 
Dorking” than have published all the secret political documents in the 
world. , 

Certainly Colonel Chesney’s is a most remarkable production, in 
whatever light it is regarded, but it is answerable for a number of 
imitators, more or less successful,—all depending upon the supposi- 
tion of war between England and this country. 

The latest venture, in this strain, is by no less a person than Mr. 
Frank Stockton, who last winter wrote a history of a supposed war 
between the United States and England for the pages of a New York 
weekly paper. 

Like the “ Remarkable Wreck of the ‘Thomas Hyke,’” by the 
same author, it is a marine absurdity full of circumstantial detail. But 
it does not compare with the “ Wreck of the ‘Thomas Hyke.’” The 
argument is, that our country and England fall to loggerheads, about 
the end of this century, over the seizure of a fishing vessel. War is 
declared, and the government determines—as it is to be a naval war—to 
let it out by contract to a syndicate, keeping our navy in port, and in 
entire abeyance. The capitalists who form the syndicate have control of 
patents, such as something “ which was not an explosive,” but razed for- 
tresses, and, if directed below the surface, caused earthquake waves, 
ete., etc., only one discharge being necessary. The handy gun which 
did all this was carried in a vessel of ordinary size. Then there was a 
erab—an ironclad, half submerged, an immensely. fast and powerful 
affair—which, driven by electrical engines, overtook the fastest men- 
of-war, and, by means of pinchers or claws, twisted off their rudders 
and propellers, dropped them to the bottom of the sea, and then, seiz- 
ing their stern-posts, towed them, stern foremost, in triumph, just as the 
Romans used to do with their Carthaginian captives. Of course, the 
syndicate wins an exceedingly honorable peace, and only one man is 
killed in the whole war, and that was by the fall of a derrick in coaling 
a “ Repeller,” as the syndicate’s men-of-war were called. The best and 
most Stocktonesque hit in the whole thing is the erection of a monu- 
ment to this man, THE victim of the war ! 

Now, Mr. Stockton may not know it, but the idea of a war carried 
on by contract has been a mess-table joke ever since the writer knew 
anything about the service, and probably long before. The motif, there- 
fore, is not new, and to those naval men who love Frank Stockton (and 
who does not who has read “ Rudder Grange” ?) the relation becomes a 
trifle tedious. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 


No one can say that -Russia is backward in experiments upon 
modern methods in warfare. There have been extensive trials of the 
use of the electric light; the military use of the bicycle has been 
thoroughly exploited ; the use of dogs—especially as adjuncts to the 
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human sentinels over parks of artillery or cavalry barracks—has been 
introduced, and military ballooning has been much advanced. In addi- 
tion to this, it is proposed to use the speaking-trumpet in the army for 
giving orders under fire, or where troops are in loose formation. 

It is strange that the speaking-trumpet, so long in use among sea- 
men that it long ago became a naval emblem, should aot have been 
used, under certain circumstances, in operations on shore. As naval 
men well know, it is not so easy to give intelligible orders through the 
trumpet without practice. Some officers never attain the art, just as 
some never can pitch the voice, without it, so as to be distinctly heard. 
Hence the necessity for practice with the porte-voiz. 


A late Russian army publication upon disciplinary regulations 
informs us that a soldier who is found guilty, by court-martial, of cer- 
tain military crimes is put in the category of “ strafovannyé,”—what 
we should call the “ black-list,”—and is liable to be flogged. The cap- 
tain of his company has then a right to punish him with fifteen blows 
of the rod; the major can give him twenty-five, and the colonel fifty, 
if he does not conduct himself with extreme circumspection. 


A “Polyglot Guide” to the different languages spoken by the sub- 
jects of the “Great White Czar” is also, no doubt, useful to his officers 
and soldiers ; for it appears that in that immense empire no less than 
twenty-four languages are spoken. For each one of these the “ Guide” 
contains one thousand words,—those of most common use. To test the 
variety of languages the word war is taken, in the different dialects of 
Russian, Swedish, Finnish, Esthonian, Siberian, Persian, Kirghiz, etc., 
etc., and here are the remarkable differences: Voina, krig, sota, sodda, 
karch, songouch, yag, serilessi, etc., etc. The Poles, Lithuanians, Little 
Russians, and White Russians have the same word for war as the Rus- 
sians proper,—viz., voina. 


No doubt many of our readers have seen the model of the proposed 
Nicaragua Canal, which has been exhibited, during the past winter, in 
Washington and in Philadelphia. It is a remarkable and interesting 
thing. With the lake, streams, and levels filled with water, it gives 
one an excellent idea of the country and the proposed work. It is said 
to have cost five thousand dollars to construct this model, which is now 
in the Paris Exposition. 


Speaking of the Exposition reminds us that two officers and thirty 
men of our marine corps are there to guard the American exhibits, 
as was the case at the last Exposition. It goes without saying that the 
little detachment consists of picked men, who, like their predecessors, 
are highly praised for their bearing, and for intelligent performance of 
what, after all, must be rather tiresome and monotonous duty. 
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In this connection we may recall that it was in France that the first 
company of marines for our young navy was raised and uniformed. 


The French Ministry of the Marine exhibit models, on a scale of 
ten millimetres to the metre, of the different types of large vessels 
actually serving in their fleet. From Cherbourg has been sent the 
model of the cruiser “ Surcouf;” from Brest, those of the “ Sfax” and 
the “Dupuy-de-Léme;” from Rochefort, the “Condor,” “La 
Mitraille,” and “ Jean Bart ;” while from Toulon came the “ Trident,’ 
“ Davoust,” and “ Magenta.” The ministry also exhibit two anchors 
from the national works at Guérigny, each of which weighs near four- 
teen thousand pounds, 


Some of our army officers may be interested to learn that the 
Grand Hippodrome, at Paris, not to be outdone by their friend, Colonel 
Cody, has a stag-hunt,—with live stag, real pack, piqueurs, hunting- 
horns, and all that. They have also adopted the “ American innovation 
of three rings” to their circus. Buffalo Bill must look to his laurels. 


It is reported that the Japanese government has adopted a law of 
recruitment for its forces which is an exact copy of the German system. 
Under this law every Japanese'is subject to a military service of three 
years with the colors, four years in the reserve, and five years in the 
landwehr. The active army itself is divided into the men with the 
colors and a reserve of substitutes. The /andstwrm comprises all men 
between seventeen and forty, who have not been drawn for the other 
classes. 

A voluntary service of one year with the colors has been provided 
for young men of education who can equip and ration themselves 
during their term of service. Students of colleges and young men 
preparing to be teachers are only compelled to spend six months with 
the colors; while the infirm, and those who are the sole support of 
families, are exempt from service. 

As Japan has about thirty-seven millions of people, and as the 
peace establishment of her army has been fixed at forty-three thousand, 
there will be no necessity for very rigidly enforcing the conscription at 
present; but, the law being formulated, a very large force could be 
called out, without delay, should the necessity arise. 


That sprightly weekly, Le Yacht, not only gives well-considered 
articles on naval subjects, with descriptions of new men-of-war or mer- 
chant vessels which have any novelties in their construction, but it illus- 
trates its articles very handsomely. 

As for yachting news, it often supplies us with items concerning 
our own clubs and their doings, which we would be at a loss to find in 
any one paper at home. 
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Lieutenant Weaver’s article upon “ The Individual Training of the 
Soldier,” which appeared in the April number of this magazine, has 
attracted great attention, both at home and abroad, and surprise has 
been shown that systematic instruction in gymnastics, of the proper 
kind, should not have received more attention from our military 
authorities. 

Onur foreign critics do full justice to the intelligence and capacity of 
the United States soldier, but they can little understand the peculiar 
character of the service hitherto required of him, and that his “gym- 
nastics” have largely consisted in Indian chasing, fort building, 
“boomer” repressing, and what not: this often under circumstances 
where even ordinary drill could rarely be thought of. Now that the 
tendency is to abandon the outlying forts and cantonments, and to 
bring troops together in greater numbers, something may be done with 
success in “ individual training.” 


The situation on the Afghan frontier seems to be the cause of in- 
creasing solicitude with the English military authorities. A “General 
Officer,” writing upon “The True Policy of the English in India,” in 
Colburn’s United Service, says,— 

“The higher policy of the defense of India demands that we 
should arrest the advances of a European enemy by taking up position 
beyond Indian territory, our mountain frontier forming a second line 


of defense. This principle was lately acted upon in Burmah. A 
European power was approaching our northeastern frontier, and it be- 
came a question of who was to be master of the Upper Irrawaddy. 
Upper Burmah now forms an outwork of India, and keeps at a distance 
any possible enemy in that quarter. The same policy must be followed 
out on the northwest frontier of India, when the occasion arises. A 
stay-at-home defense, a passive or half-and-half policy, would be 
doomed to failure; our history shows this. The only policy that was 
ever satisfactory for us is an aggressive one. In most of our wars we 
have been successful, not by waiting for and repulsing the enemy, but 
by striking at and destroying his means of attack. We must ever act 
up to this traditionary policy if a European power is bent on encroach- 
ing on the northwestern frontier of our Indian province, by advancing 
into Afghanistan and occupying Kandahar and Kabul, on the principle 
advocated by Mr. Curzon in his late admirable article on our ‘ True 
Policy in India.’ The defense of that frontier all along the line must 
be committed to our own hands, without any over-sensitive regard to 
the susceptibilities of the Afghans, who, we may be sure, would only play 
their own game, unless we were present to look after our military in- 
terests. Behind this line all India would lie quiet with a sense of 
safety and security from external danger.” 

Ay! but would all India lie quiet when the “disturbing element” 
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was at their doors? Perhaps not. Indeed, the editor remarks, in the 
same number, in speaking of the armies of the native princes in India, 
—which they have, when “ loyal,” been allowed to maintain, as play- 
things: “Till lately these armies were almost entirely disregarded ; 
but now, in consequence of the advance of Russian troops to the very 
frontier of Afghanistan, and their consequent approach to India, those 
levies have assumed a new importance, and must be regarded as prob- 
able factors in future Indian wars. Till now, they would have been, 
from their inefficiency, useless as auxiliaries in a contest with an Euro- 
pean enemy. The best mode of dealing with these troops is by no 
means evident, and the consequences of a blunder might be disastrous. 
Princes and people now evince fervent loyalty, and there is no 
reason to doubt their sincerity. But the experience and skill of Rus- 
sian emissaries in fomenting disturbance should not be overlooked, and 
the treachery of some of the contingents in the great mutiny should 
not be forgotten.” 


The mention of those “ dreadful Russians” reminds us of the pic- 
tures of the soldier-painter Vassili Verestch4gin, which have been ex- 
hibited for some months in the cities. A few of his pictures are well 
known from the engravings, such as the “ Blowing from the Guns, in 
India,”—a huge canvas which has a perfect fascination for most people, 
if we may judge from the crowds always surrounding it. The same 
may be said of “Skobeleff and his Troops, at Shipka Pass,” the 
“Spy,” “ After the Battle,” the “Cossack Picket on the Danube,” and 
a score of others. We see here troops, living and dead, just as they 
appear in the field, and on it, without any dress-parade business,—the 
realities of war. : 

We understand that it is the fashion with many professional artists 
to decry Verestchégin’s paintings. That they are unequal in execution 
any one can see; but that they appeal to the public strongly is evidenced 
by the crowds which visit them. As for his “ methods,” or his “ color,” 
we feel inclined to recall to the caviling artists the anecdote of Mr. 
Lincoln, when people complained to him that a certain distinguished 
general drank a great deal. “Does he?” said the grim-faced but 
shrewd and kind-hearted President. “I’d like to know just what 
brand of whisky he drinks, that I might send some to some of our 
other generals.” 


The fact that, at the siege of Metz, horses were fed upon meat 
(mostly of their own kind it is to be supposed) will be new to many. 
We all know about the ponies and cows of Iceland, and other boreal 
regions, which are fed upon dried fish, but sarcophagous artillery horses 
come upon us as a new revelation. 

A French veterinarian, M. Lavaland, has made what was a neces- 
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sity of war the basis of some subsequent experiments, the result of 
which may be condensed as follows : 

That the flesh of slaughtered animals is best for the purpose, and 
that the objection of the horse to the food is soon overcome if the flesh 
is gradually mixed with the regular forage. The horse digests the 
flesh, whether cooked or raw, and whether mixed with vegetable food 
or not. If given the mixed food the horse keeps in good condition, 
and even gets fat; showing increased vigor and spirit. The broth 
of boiled meat may be advantageously used as a drink for horses, 
Whether raw or cooked, the meat should be reduced to small pieces 
and pounded, being then mixed with grain or other feed, and a little 
salt added. At Metz some horses came to take two or three kilos of 
meat a day, while with others it was neeessary to administer it as a 
bolus. Other animals, which were given meat lightly sprinkled with 
flour or bran, soon came to eat it alone and without preparation. ‘ 


A naval correspondent asked Truth why that paper did not expose 
the condition of her Majesty’s coast-guard cruisers. 

Mr. Labouchere replies, “The only answer which I can give is 
that the matter has never caught my attention. I feel no shame in 
admitting that. The man who could unearth all the frauds. perpe- 
trated in all the government departments has not been born yet. If I 
can do my ten or a dozen per week, all the year round, I feel it is 


enough for an every-day character. 

“But I have looked up her Majesty’s twenty-four coast-guard 
cruisers, and the bearings of the swindle seem to be these: Five of 
the twenty-four are steamships that cannot steam, and the remainder 
are sailing ships that cannot sail. They spend the greater part of 
their time in harbor, or in the dock-yard ; but some few of them are 
occasionally employed in the North Sea. They then serve the pur- 
pose of affording fun to the fishermen, who, when trade is slack, get 
them to go at full speed, and then amuse themselves by sailing round 
and round them.” y 


Punch has a poem upon the Samoan disaster, of which we may 
be allowed to quote two stanzas. Alluding to the escape of the 
“Calliope,” owing to the power of her engines, the verses run : 


‘¢ And now was the time for such test as the measured-mile trials knew not, 

Such strain as will find the least flaw, and such pressure as proves the weak spot. 

Bad now if a draughtsman has bungled, bad now if a workman has scamped ! 

Picture now that swart first engineer, as they circled, and thudded, and champed. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

Huzza! That’s acheer from the ‘Trenton.’ Brave hearts have those Yankees who 

hail 

The ‘ Calliope’s’ plucky attempt, from the midst of a peril to pale 

The cheek of Columbus himself—‘ Hail, Columbia,’ the sound of that cheer 

Will follow us, gallant four hundred, this many and many a year.’’ 
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General Lord Wolseley, who has of late vigorously taken to writing 
for the magazines, discusses, in the May Fortnightly, whether “a sol- 
dier’s life is worth living,” and comes to the conclusion that it is. 
That is about all there is to say about the article. 


In an article in Murray, upon the “ Command of the Sea,” Admiral 
Fanshawe, of the English navy, says, “ But the power of the British 
Empire does not depend, as in those, nations” (France and Prussia), 
“ upon its military strength ; it depends upon a navy, deriving its exist- 
ence from vast commercial resources and financial credit. Should the 
British Empire be conquered in war, those vast commercial resources 
and financial credit will be crushed by its conquerors. Is it possible 
that these, like the armies of Prussia and France, can rise again in 
equal or greater strength than before? Many will answer, No: these, if 
once lost in war, are lost forever.” 


The Rivista di Artiglisria e Genio—a military monthly published 
in Rome—confines itself, as its title denotes, to articles upon fortification 
and gunnery. Diagrams and illustrations are quite profusely scattered 
through its pages, which also contain an extensive “ Miscellany,” re- 
viewing the military progress of the world. Our own advances in this 
way are kept in view quite as much as those of their European neighbors. 


The British War Office has sent Major-General Edwards to Aus- 
tralia to report on the local defenses. General Edwards is a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Royal Engineers, who has served in the Cri- 
mea, the Indian mutiny, and the Soudan ; and no doubt his mission is 
in part due to the numerous articles upon the subject of colonial defense 
lately published in England. 

A late number of the Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion has a paper upon “ The Military Defenses of Victoria,” by Major 
Disney, late commandant Victorian military force. It appears that 
Victoria alone last year voted more than $675,000 for purposes of 
defense. Thecolonial military force was 5000, and the actual strength 
of all ranks 4837. In addition, 1380 men were on the military reserve, 
and receive no pay when not in actual service. A first-class reserve 
force has been formed, the members of which receive a retaining fee, 
contingent upon their performing a certain amount of drill in the year. 

Beside this force there are 174 rifle clubs in the colony, with 4266 
sworn-in members, exclusive of those in the mounted rifles and rifle 
volunteers. The colonial troops are divided into two portions,—the 
garrison force and the field force. The former man the works of Port 
Philip Bay, and, in conjunction with the local navy, lay and work the 
~ mines which defend Melbourne from attack by sea, as well as manning 
batteries at outlying ports. The engineers have charge of the sub- 
marine mining depot, electric lights on forts, etc.; and mines are 
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always kept loaded and ready for laying. The field force has a complete 
equipment, and there is always a fair amount of transportation avail- 
able, with an organized medical and commissariat department, so that in 
twenty-four hours after the governor’s proclamation they should be ready. 

The colonial troops are trained precisely on the same lines as the 
regular troops in England, and although not much can be done in the 
way of punishment, the pay is so good that it is an inducement for men 
to behave well. 

As yet, we believe, Australia has not any concerted plan among 
the colonies for federal defense ; but Queensland and South Australia 
have adopted the Imperial Army Act for the government of their 
regular forces and of all troops when called out for service. 

The colonies of Australia also own several powerful harbor-defense 
vessels, which are permanently stationed there in addition to the regular 
naval squadron. 


In the same number from which we have just quoted is a closely- 
printed article of almost fifty pages, upon the subject of “ Russian 
Infantry Tactics.” It is really delightful reading, being, among other 
things, a commentary upon the influence of Souvarov, and the work 
of his disciple Dragomirov. “That Souvarov is great, and that 
Dragomirov is his prophet, sums up the opinion of nine-tenths of think- 
ing Russians ; and it becomes of the greatest importance to know how 
this writer continues to shape the teachings of his master into harmony 
with modern conditions of war.” 

Another article, translated from the Russian of Colonel von Fen- 
drikh,—* The Organization of a Staff for Military Railway Work, and 
of a Central Management for the Control of Rolling Stock in War- 
Time,”—shows what the Continental authorities are doing in this 
important matter. 


A Lieutenant Chamberlain has lately contributed a series of articles 
to Colburn, remonstrating in regard to the present system of naval 
education in the English service. He says, “ When once the prin- 
ciple has been recognized that a certain amount of mathematical knowl- 
edge is necessary, then by all means let the boys be taught that amount 
in a thorough and business-like manner, instead of being packed off to 
sea just as they are beginning to pick it up. This applies with equal, 
if not greater, force to the study of seamanship; for a first-class 
mathematician may prove a wretched seaman, and a good seaman a 
bad hand at x, y,z; but as the navy is intended mainly for use in 
war-time, the intrinsic value of the latter will be far greater than that 
of the former when the hour of danger arrives.” He proposes the 
entry of the cadet at the age of fourteen; his retention on board the 
training ship for four years; and then, at the age of eighteen, to go to 
sea as a sub-lieutenant, with possible promotion to the rank of lieuten- 
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ant at the age of twenty. Moreover, he would have no executive 
officer allowed to study at Greenwich until he has served at least four 
years in a sea-going ship. 


Speaking of the age of officers, it may be interesting to some to 
know that about the end of last year there was a promotion in the 
English navy of four rear-admirals, eight post-captains, and fourteen 
commanders. The average age of the captains was forty years and 
five months: the oldest forty-four and the youngest thirty-eight years. 
Under the regulations only three of the eight have any chance of be- 
coming rear-admirals. For the lieutenants who were promoted to com- 
manders the average age was thirty-six years and eleven months: the 
oldest had been sixteen years and eight months a lieutenant, the young- 
est eleven years and seven months. Under the regulations only two of 
these officers can possibly become a flag-officer. 


Lord Armstrong’s article upon “ England’s Naval Programme,” in 
the Nineteenth Century for May, has been so extensively republished 
that comment is almost unnecessary. On the whole, he is fully com- 
mitted to the policy of increasing the gun-power of vessels of war at 
the expense of armor,—a very natural thing in a gunmaker, but 
borne out by obvious facts. 

Nothing but armor of overwhelming weight can resist the modern 
ordnance ; and to make a ship impervious also renders her loggy and 
slow. It is impossible to increase both armor and guns without over- 
whelming the vessel. 

“Shot for shot,” Lord Armstrong says, “the thicker the armor the 
greater and more destructive is the smash within when penetration is 
effected by heavy guns.” 

Why continue to build these enormously heavy ironclads, then? 
Because other nations are doing so? 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, when his attention was called, in 
Parliament, to the statement in the Engineer, in regard to the performance 
of the “Calliope” at Apia, said, “The Admiralty practice is to make 
the propellers of her Majesty’s ships of gun-metal, not of steel, and 
it is not considered that any advantage in speed would be realized by 
the substitution of manganese bronze. It is the case that the ‘Cal- 
liope’ was only able to make about half a knot when proceeding to sea 
in the late hurricane at Samoa. The screw-propeller of the ‘ Calliope’ 
is of manganese bronze, and there are five other ships of the navy fitted 
with propellers of this material.” 

The chief-engineer of the “Calliope” has been made a fleet engineer. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U.S.N. 
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Readers of ‘‘The United Service’? are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or faney, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Gustavus Adolphus. 
(From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.) 


In Germany thousands of Protestant 
male infants, and in this country not a 
few, are christened Gustavus Adolphus. 
In most instances the name is given with 
little knowledge by the parents of the 
man whose name is thus honored. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was born at Stockholm, 
Sweden, in the royal palace, December 
9, 1594. His father was Charles IX. of 
Sweden. On the mother’s side he was 
partly Danish and partly German. In 
his boyhood he made good progress in 
his studies, and became well educated 
and well read. At sixteen he engaged 
in military service, and soon came to un- 
derstand the anatomy of an army and 
the mode of supplying and handling it. 
He was industrious, sober, dignified in 
demeanor, discriminating in the selection 
of advisers, and prudent in following ad- 
vice. On the battle-field he displayed a 
valor sometimes amounting to rashness. 
His exposures of his person he justified 
as a matter of duty. Once, when re- 
monstrated with, he said, ‘‘ The soldier 
follows the example of his chief. Czsar 
always showed himself in the first rank, 
and Alexander watered with his blood 
fields of battle.’’ 

When Charles died and Gustavus 
mounted the Swedish throne, December 
6, 1611, he was just turned of seventeen. 
No young monarch ever had before him 
a more trying task. But Gustavus had 
a royal outfit such as few young rulers 
have had. First, he had strong sense; 
second, he had an industry that never 


once tired until duty was done; and, 
third, he had a resolute purpose to do 
duty if it cost his life. If we except 
Frederick the Great, what other monarch 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
had this outfit? And it was needed by 
Gustavus, for few legitimate monarchs 
have been so sorely tried. Scarcely had 
he mounted the throne when, youth as 
he was, he had to take the field in a war 
against Denmark. He at once displayed 
two qualities of a military leader,—at- 
tention to supplies, that his men might 
keep in good heart, and swiftness in 
action. In a little more than a year he 
concluded an advantageous peace with 
Denmark. Immediately Gustavus en- 
gaged in a war with Russia, leading his 
army in person. He was fighting for 
the control of the Baltic. The strife 
lasted four years, when Swedish arms 
prevailed, and in February, 1617, Gus- 
tavus procured a favorable peace. Gus- 
tavus had got into repute throughout 
Europe as a warrior. Sigismund, king 
of Poland, had for some time claimed a 
right to the Swedish throne. He had 
made terms with Spain and with Den- 
mark, and had attempted to excite a 
revolt in Sweden against Gustavus. No 
sooner was peace between Sweden and 
Russia concluded than Gustavus and 
Sigismund came to war. With occa- 
sional truces of varying length, this war 
continued till September 16, 1629, when 
peace, or nominally an armistice, was 
concluded greatly to the advantage of 
Sweden. 

One of the truces had lasted more than 
a year, and included the year 1624. 
Gustavus was laborious, and spent the 
time at home in studying the resources 
of Sweden. He was a toilsome and wise 
ruler. He attended to the copper mines, 
to education, to religion, to the indus- 
tries. He aided generously the Univer- 
sity at Upsal. The Lutheran religion 
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prevailed in Sweden ; but Gustavus was 
no bigot, and he took care that all faiths 
should be respected. He made impor- 
tant changes in the frame-work of the 
government, having in view the giving 
it stability. In all this work, but es- 
pecially in the last, he had the advice 
and aid of Axel Oxenstierna. Except 
Richelieu, Oxenstierna was by odds the 
first statesman then living. He was in- 
telligent, sagacious, just, and faithful. 
Nor is it too high praise to say that 
much—considerably more than half—of 
the splendor of fame that attaches to 
Gustavus’s name belongs to Oxenstierna. 
But it proves high merit as a ruler in 
Gustavus that he had the perspicacity to 
perceive Oxenstierna’s worth and the 
wisdom of his policies, and had also the 
courage and constancy to adopt and sup- 
port those policies. Each was enlight- 
ened, liberal, and just, and each needed 
the other. Under the wise conduct and 
bold action of the two, Sweden had 
rapidly risen from being a cold, bleak, 
poverty-stricken nation, fit to be insulted 
by everybody, and counting for nothing 
in the family of nations, to being one of 
the leading powers. When Austria’s 
domination required to be checked, 
Sweden was sought. Gustavus Adolphus 
had become in talent the first warrior 
and the first ruler of Europe. 

Kings are human. "When Gustavus 
had been but a year on the throne he fell 
dead in love with the prettiest girl in 
Sweden, Ebba Brahe. Ebba was willing, 
but Gustavus’s mamma opposed the 
match. That was enough. In match- 
making diplomacy women excel men. 
The engagement was broken off, partly 
through the fault of Gustavus. A mili- 
tary officer got sight of Ebba. The 
femfnine heart yielded to shoulder-straps 
and bright buttons, and Ebba, beautiful 
and sprightly, became the wife of Jacob 
de la Gardie. Mamma had decided that 
her son Gustavus should marry Marie 
Eleonore, of Berlin, daughter of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and reputed to 
be beautiful. Birkholt, Swedish Envoy 
at Berlin, gave a glowing report of the 
attractions of the German princess. 
Gustavus happened at the time not to be 
in the marrying mood, and he curtly 
suggested to Birkholt that he would do 
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well to mind his business. But soon, 
after the manner of men, Gustavus for- 
got his Ebba, and then he wanted some- 
body else. It was given out that the 
king was going out on the Baltic for 
some daystotryanewship. He slipped 
down to Berlin in disguise. He saw 
‘the rare and radiant maiden,” Marie. 
Never had he seen a form so beautiful. 
There were political objections to the 
marriage; but Marie’s mamma favored 
it. In match-making women rule, and 
the couple were married. It turned out 
that Gustavus married a beautiful little 
fool. In the marrying business we com- 
mon folks have the advantage of kings. 

It was in the Thirty Years’ War that 
Gustavus Adolphus gained his chief 
glory. That wasa religious war. The 
watch-word of Gustavus’s army was 
‘‘God with us;” that of his adversaries, 
‘¢ Jesus and Mary.’”’ Modern civilization 
was then in its intellectual infancy. 
Men had not learned the simple truth 
that in matters of faith every man has 
aright to be wrong. In every part of 
Europe whichever party was in power 
persecuted. Each charged the other 
with atrocities. Unfortunately, the 
charges made by each were true. Dur- 
ing that long and terrible struggle of 
the. Thirty Years’ War villages and 
cities were laid in ashes, cultivated fields 
were devastated, men, women, and chil- 
dren, while engaged in their domestic 
pursuits, became the victims of brutality, 
and tens of thousands of brave soldiers 
were stretched on the fields. What was 
the question at issue? The right to 
think, or, in other phrase, the right to 
persecute, for in effect the phrases mean 
the same. Wherever either religion 
held power, it persecuted its adversaries. 

In entering on the Thirty Years’ War 
Gustavus had not much aid, but he had 
much opposition. Denmark and the 
Dutch favored him. England, under 
Charles I., was embroiled in domestic 
dissensions, and could take no hand in 
Continental strife. Spain was adverse, 
but not very effective. Ferdinand II., 
of Austria, was bitterly hostile, but was 
a poor ruler. Johann Georg, Elector of 
Saxony, sought to make up for his lack 
of honesty and manliness by straining 
hard to be smart, and, in fact, excelled 
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every other ruler in weakness and folly. 
As a Protestant he was hated by the 
Catholics ; as a trickster he was hated and 
despised by the Protestants. Of Louis 
XIII. nothing need be said, for Louis 
was nobody. Richelieu was France. 
‘Richelieu was a Catholic,—even a 
Catholic cardinal,—but in political af- 
fairs he was-first of all a prime minister, 
and as prime minister he hated Austria 
and Spain. France favored Gustavus. 

In the spring of 1618 the Thirty 
Years’ War began in Bohemia by a 
revolt. All Europe at once became ex- 
cited. Christian IV., of Denmark, took 
the lead. He was worsted. In a battle 
fought near the village of Lutter, in 
1626, against Tilly, Christian was beaten 
overwhelmingly. During these long 
years of strife Gustavus had behaved 
with caution. He knew the magnitude 
of the contest. He knew that Ferdi- 
nand’s generals, Tilly and Wallenstein, 
were capable. At last the other Protest- 
ant States gave assurances that were 
satisfactory. On May 30, 1630, Gustavus, 
at the head of his army, embarked at 
Stockholm, and in five weeks landed on 
the south shore of the Baltic. Then 
began his part in the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

Without raising the question, how 
much of intellect is involved in the 
management of an army, it may at least 
be said that Gustavus was just. Wal- 
lenstein was a brigand, and will be ex- 
ecrated, and ought to be execrated, while 
history isread. His subordinates caught 
his spirit, and wherever he went, in- 
cendiarism, robbery, personal outrage, 
and devastation marked his path. How- 
ever low the profession of arms may be 
held, it must also be held that Wallen- 
. stein degraded it. Even in regions 
friendly to him he was regarded with 
horror. Gustavus was just. He was 
just even to his enemies. Like Wel- 
lington, he was most severe to his own 
troops. Like Wellington, too, he found 
that severity to his own troops en- 
abled him to command, not thieves, but 
soldiers ; not a mob, but an army; and to 
find his triumphs not in murdering the 
families of peasants, stealing their horses 
and cattle, burning their houses and ap- 
plying the torch to towns and cities, but 
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in leading a brave, disciplined*army to 
battle and to victory. 

From the beginning Gustavus was 
successful. He earned success. He was 
well educated, able to converse in Latin 
and to read Greek with fluency. He 
had a good intellect, and knew how to 
appreciate the superior intellect of 
Oxenstierna, his cdénstant adviser and 
intimate friend. He was _ prudent. 
Gustavus reflected before he acted. He 
did not aspire to be brilliant; he pre- 
ferred to be sensible. Especially, he 
was industrious. It is better to say that 
he was toilsome. Like Frederick the 
Great, he. worked harder than any other 
man in his army. He fhunned no dan- 
ger. If the enemy’s works are to be in- 
spected, only Gustavus can do it, and, 
being near-sighted, he must go closer 
than a subordinate would need to go. If 
in battle a regiment hesitated to advance 
against a terrific fire, he gallops to its 
head with the shout, ‘‘ My brave lads, fol- 
low me!’’ Whatever duty demands that 
will Gustavus do; wherever duty calls 
there will Gustavus go. He earned success. 

When he reached the south coast of 
the Baltic he found Tilly. To effect a 
landing in the presence of an alert 
enemy was no easy job. Gustavus 
landed. To secure his communica- 
tions with Sweden was equally difficult. 
Gustavus succeeded. In the region of 
his landing port he captured city after 
city. But Tilly was awake. He occu- 
pied Leipsic, a city which he knew Gus- 
tavus must have. The Swedes, when all 
was ready, pushed for it. Tilly marched 
out to give battle, and seized a strong 
position near the village of Breitenfeld. 
Gustavus had forty-two thousand men, 
of whom twenty thousand were Saxons, 
under Georg, Saxon Elector. About 
noon of September 7, 1631, Gustavus 
attacked. The fight was bloody. The 
Saxons behaved with cowardice. Georg 
himself put spurs to his horse and ran 
like a hare for miles to the village of 
Eulenberg, where he spent the rest of the 
day in drinking beer. The Swedes fought 
like tigers. They gained a complete vic- 
tory. Tilly was not only beaten, but mis- 
erably routed, losing all his artillery and 
more than eleven thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 
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To the imperialists the blow was stun- 
ning. Gustavus started at once for the 
southwest. His march was a march of 
uninterrupted triumph. He spent the 
winter at Frankfort and Mayence. In 
the spring he pushed east and occupied 
Augsburg, Landshut, Nuremburg, Don- 
auwerth, and finally Munich, the capital 
of Bavaria. Meanwhile, Wallenstein 
has not been idle. He is at the head of 
a large army at Leipsic. Gustavus 
marches to meet him. Wallenstein is 
in line of battle on the north side of 
the road from Lutzen to Leipsic, his 
right resting onthe village of Lutzen. 
On November 5, 1682, at night, Gustavus 
confronted Wallenstein. The next morn- 
ing a heavy fog covered the earth. At 
eleven o’clock it rose. Gustavus was 
numerically weaker than Wallenstein, 
and so, just before the battle, his army 
sang the song, ‘‘Our God is for Usa 
Streng Fortress.’? On both sides the 
fighting was desperate. Svon the Swedish 
centre began to be overborne by superior 
numbers. The king galloped up to them 
and shouted, ‘‘ Follow me, my brave 
boys!’ Being then in advance of his 
troops, he was a target for the enemy. 
A ball struck him in his left arm and 
broke it. Soon some of his men noticed 
it, and said, “‘ The king bleeds.’”’ ‘It is 
nothing,’’ said Gustavus, with an assur- 
ing smile; ‘‘forward!’’ But the blood 
poured out copiously, and the king be- 
came so weak that he was being led to 
the rear, when at the same moment he 
received several shots in his body. He 
reeled and fell. His foot caught in the 
stirrup, and he was dragged by his 
frightened horse some distance. Soon 
after a body of the enemy rushed up 
to where he was dying; he was recog- 
nized, and a blow on the head caused his 
death. Duke Bernhard was next in 
command. At first it was thought pru- 
dent to conceal the disaster of the king’s 
death. But his horse, with an empty 
and bloody saddle, had been seen by too 
many. Bernhard, making a virtue of 
necessity, fired the Swedish heart, call- 
ing on them to avenge the death of. their 
king. Never did troops fight better. 
Their fury soon began to tell. Wallen- 
stein’s line began to waver. At that 
lucky moment Pappenheim, in command 
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of about ten thousand imperial troops, 
appears. Wallenstein’s forces again take 
heart. The Swedes are pressed back; 
both sides fighting like demons. The 
issue is doubtful. Neither will yield. 
Then comes another accident. Pappen- 
heim falls, mortally wounded. The im- 
perialists are discouraged. Their cavalry 
flee, taking the road to Leipsic. Just at 
nightfall Bernhard orders an advance 
along his whole line; Wallenstein falls 
back in haste and confusion, and the 
battle is ended. The Swedish army has 
triumphed, but Gustavus Adolphus, the 
best general and the best monarch of his 
day, lies dead. 

The body of Gustavus was embalmed, 
and was finally buried at Stockholm. 
He was tall and strongly built, of blonde 
complexion and with golden-yellow hair. 
His bearing was dignified without sever- 
ity, his manner affable and amiable, and 
he had a large amount of that personal 
magnetism which attaches men. But 
his chief attractions were strong sense and 
sincerity. He died at thirty-eight. If 
he had lived a few years longer what 
changes he would have effected in the 
political geography of Europe it is idle 
to conjecture. It is not unlikely that he 
would have become King of Germany, 
for the more men came to know him the 
more confidence they reposed in him. It 
is certain that up to the time of Fred- 
erick the Great, Europe, including Eng- 
land, had no monarch comparable in 
substantial worth with Gustavus Adol- 


phus. 
Isaac BICKERSTAFF, JR. 


A Real Sea-Serpent. 
‘“Wuat’s the matter with ye?’ 
shouted a tall, raw-boned fisherman, 
seizing a still taller and thinner com- 
panion in furs who had staggered in a 
foggy condition into a Seguin grocery 
and, in open defiance of the law, called 


for Medford and molasses. ‘‘ What d’ye 
mean,’’ continued the speaker, giving 
the bewildered individual another shake 
that caused a rain of navy plug, sinkers, 
trawl-hooks, and mackerel-plows, ‘ by 
rushin’ intew a law-abidin’, quiet section 
like as ef ye was all stove up?” 

‘“‘T am stove, Bill,” replied the other, 
in a high’key, bringing himself together 
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with a jerk, and, swallowing a com- 
pound that was taken from a stone jar 
labeled “‘ Arnold’s Writing Fluid,” he 
said, ‘‘ Ef I hain’t seen that ’ere blessed 
sea-sarpint. Wall, no matter; jest a 
drap more o’ that writin’ fluid, Amos, 
and I’ll give ye the account as I hev it. 
I hope this ’ere fluid’s been through the 
custom-house. I ain’t meanin’ no of- 
fense tew yaou, but ef that stuff hain’t 
got a flavor of Gillis’s tradin’ schooner’s 
bilge,—her that’s in the Havana trade, 
—then I’m losin’ my smell. I'll tell ye 
how I kem to make the remark. I took 
a voyage in her afore she was hogged. 
‘We took in Havana and brought a load 
of oranges tew New York and several 
barrels of Spanish cider under the 
floorin’ tew Boothbay, and afore this 
‘ere cider was put in the market the old 
man thought he’d water his stock, and 
draw’d on a water compartment he’d hed 
rigged, and somehow the bilge leaked 
in, the old man never found it aout, and 
for six months arter that queer-tastin’ 
stuff was a-goin’ the raounds. Some 
sold it as forty-year brandy, some as 
Spanish rum, and the different names 
that old bilge gev that stuff was a cau- 
tion; but ef yaou say this ain’t the same, 
all right. 

‘“‘Sea-sarpint? Wall, I was a-goin’ 
tew say when Amos broke in on me, ye 
know Newagen Ledge? Wall, I struck 
over there tew see old Faber,—curious 
old chap a-livin’ there and oncet an old 
mate o’ mine. When I seen him I ran 
along daown shore tew sell some lobsters 
that was caught daown in Massachusetts 
waters. I hauled my boat up afore a 
house, and was a-walkin’ up when a 
feller kem a-runnin’ oaut, hair a-flyin’, 
and pintin’ oaut tew sea, yells, ‘ What’s 
that?’ I turned and looked, and then 
we both started down the rock lickity- 
split, a-watchin’ the cussedest-lookin’ 
cuss y’ ever see. What was it? Wall, 
that’s jest what I’m arter myself. I 
never see the like afore. First off I 
thought it was a school of puffers [por- 
poises] a-comin’, but the humps like 
kept in sight all the time, and we see it 
belonged tew one and the same critter, 
and I took it tew be a long snake-like 
critter. Haow long? Wall, I should 
say I caounted twenty humps, and they 
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was about three foot apart; that would 
make it abaout sixty foot. It was a- 
movin’ along the rocks abaout as fast 
as we could run, and me and this ’ere 
stranger was a-goin’ it head over the 
rocks and so excited he didn’t know 
what his name was when I asked him. 
‘That’s the sea-sarpint!’ he yelled when 
the critter turned aout tew sea, and you 
could see the form and wake just as 
plain as I see yaou. ‘I'll give yaou 
five thousand dollars ef yaou’ll catch 
it,’ says he. ‘I wouldn’t tackle it for 
ten,’ says I, and nary I wouldn’t. Then 
he let on tew cuss and swear dretful; 
said we were lookin’ at a fortune and 
couldn’t lay our hands on it. ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘ef we could catch the sea-sar- 
pint and show it, we could make a mil- 
lion dollars.’ He must hev been a little 
wrong in his head.” 

‘‘'What did it look like?’’ asked the 
aforesaid Amos. 

‘‘'Wall,’’? was the reply, ‘it looked 
tew me like a big snake, black as a 
whale, and kind o’ wriggled along. 
No, I didn’t see no head, but I was 
so took back and upsot that I didn’t 
know where I was, and the head might 
hev been stickin’ up, for all I know. 
Wall, the first thing I knowed the crit- 
ter was aout o’ sight and I lit aout for 
hum, and when I was abaout two miles 
off Seguin, here, I heard a big slosh 
astarn, and, begorry, there was that self- 
same critter a-bowlin’ along right astarn. 
“Seart? I felt my hair a-risin’ and 
was that took I couldn’t move. On it 
kem, I a-layin’ still, and passed clost 
tew the boat. I see its body a-shinin’ 
and the humps, but no head, no trawl, no 
shark, no porpoises, no whale nor black 
fish ; it was suthin’ what ’ain’t been seen 
raound these parts afore, I’ll swan. I 
was that scart that I couldn’t steer the 
boat, and up she kem in the wind, and 
I a-layin’ there, a-snortin’, and I reckon 
the flap of the sail must hev scart the 
cuss, for it wentedaown, and I pulled for 
the shore for all I was worth, and here 
Iam. Jest a little more o’ that writin’ 
fluid, Amos—so,.” 

‘‘'Wall,” said one of the attentive 
listeners, ‘‘I’ve heard my old man tell 
abaout a cur’us critter that us’ter cruise 
araound here abaout fifty years ago, 
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searin’ folks to death; but I 
thought they was a-foolin’ or hed seen 
a dream or sech.’’ 

‘‘There wa’n’t no dreamin’ abaout 
this,” said the demoralized sight-seer. 
“Tt ain’t likely I’d git scart over a 
dream twice in the same day,—broad 
daylight, too. Why, if I’d hed the 
fixin’s I could ’a’ put an iron intew the 
critter jest as easy as rollin’ off a log. 
I reckon yaou hev seen sech things, 
Captain Perkins?” said the speaker, ad- 
dressing himself to an old mariner who 
had been a close listener and conscien- 
tious drinker during the recital. 

‘Wall, naow ye put a leadin’ ques- 
tion,’’ replied the captain ; ‘I’m ’bliged 
to say I hev; but it wasn’t eggzactly the 
kind o’ sarpint yaou mean. . You’ve all 
hearn tell of my brother Tom, what ac- 
cumulated such a fortune in the tavern 
business? Jest so. Wall, when he 
started in he had a little tavern on the 
beach,—held abaout twenty, I calkilate, 
—and every summer he got addin’ on 
and addin’ on till he got quite a place, 
big enough to hold all he could git in. 
Then he went tew work devisin’ haow 
tew make folks come with a rush. He 
hed boat-racin’ and tub-matches and 
sech tew bring crowds. One day I kem 
in. I was a-fishin’ for the haouse, and 
he sed to me, tippin’ me a wink, ‘ Bill, 
you’ve seen that sea-sarpint what’s been 
raound here, haven’t ye?’ ‘I believe I 
hev,’ says I. ‘Wall,’ says he, ‘if fifty 
dollars is any inducement for that old 
cuss to hang off shore here for a few 
days next week IJ know who'll provide 
the cash;’ and dew yaou know,”’ said 
the captain, stirring up the fluid with 
the stem of his pipe, ‘‘ that the sea-sar- 
pint did appear jest at that time, and 
the crowds that kem daown to see it 
abaout eat and drinked up the hull 
place. The hull place was black with 
folks, swearin’ mad ’cause they couldn’t 
git no boat tew go aout and harpoon the 
critter; for there it was abaout a mile 
off shore, abaout a hundred foot long, a- 
rollin’ abaout,—see it as plain as nothin’ 
in the glass. . 

‘“‘Haow was it done? Wall, I know 
it won’t git aout here, bein’ all neigh- 
bors, so I don’t mind lettin’ on and 
givin’ the rec-i-pe. Tew make a sea- 
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sarpint yaou want about a hundred 
barrel-hoops and abaout two hundred 
yards o’ tarred muslin. Hev yer muslin 
sewed intew a funnel abaout sixty foot 
long and two foot across, and brace it 
aout with the hoops. Pint off the ends, 
rig a mane on the head of kelp, put 
abaout twenty sinkers in it at reg’lar 
interwals,—that makes the humps; then 
hire up all the boats abaout so’t none o’ 
these ’ere investigaters kin git at it, and 
anchor it off shore in a long line, and 
yell draw the hull country raound; 
that’s jest what old Captain Bob did. 

‘“‘ But,”’ added the captain, ‘I ain’t 
sayin’ but what there’s some sech livin’ 
critter in the sea. I’ve hearn folks tell 
on ’em, and I knowed ’em to be profes- 
sors of religion. But what catches me 
is, if there is sech a critter, why don’t 
they ever git washed in?” 

‘‘Haow is it ye never see a puffer 
washed in?” asked Amos. 

‘Whoever faound a dead bird or 
critter in the woods?’’ asked some one 
else. ‘‘’Cause they gits eat up afore 


they’re found ; that’s the reason.’’ | 


A Blessing with a Limitation. 


Ir chanced some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago that a number of time-expired 
men were about to be transferred from 
the ‘‘ Monocacy,” on the Asiatic Station, 
for passage home on one of the Pacific 
mail steamers, and the men, with their 
bags and hammocks, were gathered in 
line on the quarter-deck. The command- 
ing officer was very popular with the 
crew,—a happy and contented ship’s 
company,—and when he came on deck to 
witness the departure of the men, Com- 
mander F—— gave them a kindly send- 
off with a few parting words »f advice. 
One of them, a man named Gannon, as 
he was stepping over the gangway, 
turned towards his old commander, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Good-by, Captain F——, and good 
luck to you, and God bless you and the 
flag that flies over-you!’’ So, in varied 
ways, he extended his benedictions to 
several officers who happened to be there. 
Then, turning to the executive, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C——, who had often 
been compelled to restrict Gannon’s 
privileges on account of his love of the 
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*‘cratur,’’ and making a most obsequious 
bow, he exclaimed in his richest brogue, 
‘¢ An’ may God bless you, too, Mr. C——, 
to a sartin extint!’? The peculiar em- 
phasis, and the always ready wit of the 
man being so’ well understood, left no 
doubt as to the meaning of that parting 
shaft sent at the worthy executive. 
“Well, C——,’’ exclaimed Captain 


F—, “I’ve heard of a many blessings, 
but I never heard of one with a limita- 
tion before.’’ 

Tuomas Grppons, U.S._N. 


Proud of his Appearance, 

I REMEMBER, years ago, & most egre- 
giously blundering and simple-minded 
Irishman, a fireman aboard the “ Kear- 
sarge,’’ on the Asiatic Station, who was 
often in trouble, where “‘ the boot shines,’ 
for liberty breaking. He extended his 
good time on shore so long on one occa- 
sion, at Shanghai, that a reward was 
sent out for his arrest, and quickly a 
police-officer brought the delinquent on 
board, arrayed in a startling light check- 
ered tweed suit and a fancy straw hat. 
As he was arraigned on the quarter-deck, 
the executive officer, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander D——, carefully surveying him, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, you are a pretty fel- 
low!” A smile instantly lit up Connor’s 
face as he replied, ‘‘ Yis, sur, the missus 
at the Garibaldi saloon towld me that 
same, sur,’’ believing that the executive 
was admiring his gorgeous display ; and 
no one could e er drive anything into 
his head to the contrary. T. G. 


Demanding his Rights. 

THERE is a class of men in the navy 
known as “sea lawyers,’’—men blessed, 
or cursed, with no end of tongue and 
their own interpretation of the ‘“‘ Naval 
Regulations.’’ On the slightest pretext 
they desire to “state their case’”’ to the 
executive authority. It occurs, however, 
that they sometimes get a Roland for 
their Oliver. One such man, careless at 
drill and all other duties, appeared on 
the quarter-deck one morning to seek his 
rights. ‘‘Jack’s’’ story was patiently 
listened to by the first lieutenant, over 
whose face a grimly-humorous smile 
occasionally played. Finally, he asked 
the man if he had improved in his drill. 
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“Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. Then 
‘“ Attention! Salute! Right about face! 
Quick march!” were the orders rapidly 
given by the smiling officer; and no 
further word of command was uttered to 
bring the astonished man back to the 
quarter-deck to learn the result of his 
eloquence upon the executive. T. G. 


Two Kings. 

Ou, Gertie! dear Gert., I’mso happy, I’ve 
two beaux in spite of the prudes ; 

One is Buck, the bold King of the Cow- 
boys, one is Berry, the King of the 
Dudes. 

Buck goes in for shirts made of flannel 
and trousers of leather and skin ; 

While Berry sports Rock’s festive gar- 
ments, that costeth a bushel of tin. 

Berry he loafs at the Hoffman and drinks 
a ‘‘small bottle’’ with ice ; 

Buck goes down to Dan’s, in the Bowery: 
and for whisky he shaketh the dice. 

Berry smokes Reina Victorias, Planta- 
tions, and also Key West; 

Buck cuts up his black plug tobacco and 
swears that clay pipes are the best. 

Berry takes in all the operas and ger- 
mans, receptions, and teas ; 
Buck greatly enjoys slugging matches 
and Madison Garden swar-rees. 
Berry reads Byron and Swinburne, and 
with Browning is rather au fait ; 
Buck says that Jack Crawford and Carle- 
ton are the only live poets of the 
day. 

Buck wears a broad belt filled with bul- 
lets and a Colt’s 45 at his side, 

Huge spurs grace his heels, and, dear 
Gertie, just gamble your pug he can 
ride. 

Though Berry at times, just as duty, 
shows up at the meet clothed in pink, 

As a horseman his warmest admirers 
would not back him heavy, I think. 

Though these kings on this side of the 
water don’t move in the very same 
set, 

Yet in London, Buck T——r, dear Gertie, 
comes out way on top, you can bet. 

‘When he lay in the sick ward in London, 
a-list’ning to groans, screams, and 
yelps, 

A pasteboard was brought to his bed- 
side,—’twas an Envoy’s! ‘twas 
Minister Phelps’ ! 
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Poor Berry last week was knocked over 
with asthma or colic or chills; 

The missives that came to his bedside 
were simply long-due tailor bills. 

So tell me, dear Gertie, do tell me, which 
one of these monarchs to choose: 

Dear Buck, in his long-legged cow-hides, 
or Berry in low tooth-pick shoes ? 

Yes, Gertie, I pray thee, dear, tell me, 
in spite of the spinsters and prudes, 

Shall it be Buck, the King of the Cow- 
boys, or Berry, the King of the 
Dudes? CLYTIE. 


Nautical Eloquence. 

A SPEAKER who attempts to use nau- 
tical metaphors should be very thor- 
oughly familiar with the sea and with 
the working of a ship, or he will surely 
come to grief if he has an audience of 
sea-faring men. 

Many well-meaning clergymen try 
this thing when called on to address nau- 
tical audiences, and nearly always make 
some faux pas. 

Even Father Taylor, the very prince 
of sailor preachers, who came nearer to 
the heart of ‘“‘ Jack’ than any other ever 
did, was once silenced by a compliment 
to his eloquence. He had depicted the 
impenitent sinner under the figure of a 
dreadfully storm-tossed ship, with her 
sails split, and driven by a fearful winter 
gale towards the rock-bound coast of 
Cape Ann. 

‘‘ How! oh, how!’ he exclaimed, with 
clasped hands and in tones of despair, 
‘shall this poor sin-tossed sinner be 
saved ?” 

Instantly an old salt in the gallery, 
who had listened with open mouth and 
straining eyes to the preacher, jumped 
to his feet, and, in a stentorian voice 
which would have sounded above the 
yellings of a hurricane, shouted, ‘‘ Let 
him put his helm hard down, and bear 
away for Squam !”’ 


ANOTHER good parson, who was sup- 
plying a pulpit in a sea-side town, 
thought it necessary, by way of im- 
pressing the truth more distinctly upon 
the congregation,—many of whom were 
seamen,—to draw the figure of a ship 
trying to enter a harbor against a head- 
wind. Unfortunately for the success of 
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his metaphor, he knew little of seaman- 
ship; and, after putting the ship into sev- 
eral singular positions, he cried, in an 
emphatic tone, ‘‘ What are we to do 
next ?”’ 

‘“‘The Lord only knows,’’ shouted a 
disgusted old tar at the back of the 
church, “unless you let her drift starn- 
foremost !”’ 


Derelict. 
(From the Portland Transcript.) 

SHE wanders up and down the main 

Without a master, nowhere bound: 

The currents turn her round and 

round, 

Her track is like a tangled skein ; 
And never helmsman by his chart 

So strange a way as hers may steer 
To enter port or to depart 

For any harbor, far or near. 


The waters clamor at her sides, 
The winds cry through her cordage 
torn ; 
The last sail hangs, to tatters worn. 
Upon the waves the vessel rides 
This way or that, as winds may shift; 
In ghastly dance when airs blow balm, 
Or held in deep lethargic calm, 
Or fury hunted, wild, adrift. 


When south winds blow, does she recall 
Spices and golden fruits in store? 
Or north winds, nets off Labrador, 
The iceberg’s iridescent wall ? 
Or east, the isles of Indian seas ? 
Or west, new ports and sails unfurled ? 
Her voyages all round the world 
To mock her with old memories ? 


For her no light-house sheds a ray 
Of crimson warning from its tower ; 
No watchers wait in hope the hour 
To greet her coming up the bay ; 
No trumpet speaks her, hearty, hoarse ; 
Or if a captain hail at first, 
He sees her for a thing accursed, 
And turns his own ship from her course. 


Alone, in desperate liberty, 

She forges on; and how she fares 

No man alive inquires or cares, 
Though she were sunk beneath the sea. 
Her helm obeys no firm control, 

She drifts, a prey for storms to take, 

For sands to clutch, for rocks to break, 
A ship condemned, like a lost soul. 
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Naval Epitaphs. 

Ir cannot be a common circumstance 
for a sailor to serve under two distin- 
guished naval commanders, of different 
nationalities, in two famous victories,— 
one of war, the other of peace,—after an 
intervening period of half a century. 
Yet an old time-worn epitaph records 
such a fact. The picturesque foreign 
cemetery of Yokohama, Japan, where 
many a mother’s darling—sailors and 
soldiers and fortune-hunters of many 
nations—sleeps calmly and well, is a 
place of historic interest, and a glance 
at the records there reveals some features 
of the stormy and dangerous times when 
the country was opened to foreigners by 
the tact and patience of Commodore M. 
C. Perry, U.S.N. The veteran sailor; 
who served under Nelson and Perry, is 
buried in Yokohama Cemetery, with the 
following inscription on the stone above 
his grave: 


In Memory or Georce F. Horton, 
deceased Aug. 2nd, 1865, aged 86 years. 
HE was A VETERAN 1n tHe AMERICAN 
and BRITISH NAVIES. 
PEACE TO HIS ASHES. 
He fought under Lorp Netson at TRAFALGAR 
and the NILz. 
He was with Commopore Perry in his lst 
and 2nd Expepitrions to JAPAN. 


On the summit of the hill, near to the 
entrance-gate of the same cemetery, is 
raised a granite monument, and the 
record thereon again brings to mind a 
fearful disaster which befell our naval 
service nearly twenty years ago: 


IN MEMORY 
of the 

OFFICERS AND MEN 
who went down with the 

U. 8.8. ONEIDA, 

when that vessel was sunk, 

while homeward bound, 

by the steam ship 

BOMBAY, 
in Yeddo Bay, Japan, 
January 24, 1870. 


The sinking of the ‘Oneida’ is a 
mournful story of the sea. ‘On the 
afternoon of January 24, 1870, the sloop- 
of-war ‘ Oneida’ left the port of Yoko- 
hama to return to the United States after 
a three years’ cruise. When fifteen 
miles from port, in the Bay of Yeddo, 
after the darkness of night had shut in, 
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the ‘ Oneida’ was run into by the British 
mail steamer ‘Bombay,’ bound for 
Yokohama, and cut down to the water’s 
edge.”” The ‘‘ Oneida’’ went down by the 
stern in less than ten minutes, and twenty- 
one officers and ninety-five men went 
with her to the bottom. T. G. 


Ir has recently been demonstrated that 
some articles of merchandise, which have 
been before the public of England for the last 
half-century, are nine times more used there 
than all other principal patent medicines put 
together. Werefer to BrEcuAm’s PILts, which, 
in order to meet the wishes and requirements 
expressed by Americans, many of whom 
already know their value, are now introduced 
in such a thorough manner that no home need 
be without them in America. We believe 
this shrewd and discerning people will soon 
join in the universal testimony that they “are 
worth a guinea a box,” although they can be 
purchased of druggists for but twenty-five 
cents. These pills are round and will there- 
fore roll. They have already rolled into every 
English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from in- 
digestion, flatulency, constipation, and all 
other forms of stomach and liver troubles 
have now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, that their druggist does not 
keep Bezcuam’s Prius, they can send twenty- 
five cents to the General Agents for the United 
States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, 
New York City, who will promptly mail them 
to any address. 


Drink THAT 1s HEALTHFUL.—Use by the 
public for one hundred years, with ever- 
widening popularity, ought to be sufficient 
proof of the excellence of an article of food. 
Such is the testimonial submitted to the good 
sense of housekeepers by the proprietors of 
Walter Baker & Co.’s cocoa. Of the legion 
who cannot drink tea or coffee steadily with- 
out deleterious effects, probably nearly all 
have tried this article, and thousands have 
from choice substituted it permanently at the 
table for the less nutritious drinks. It isa 
healthful, refreshing, and delicious beverage. 
Its vastly-increased consumption has enabled 
its proprietors to place it upon the market at 
a lower price than ever before, while guaran- 
teeing that its established reputation for ab- 
solute purity shall remain unimpaired. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 

Illinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 9, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—Maj. Frank 
Clendenin; Capt. Daniel W. Mills; 
2d Lieut. James W. Porter; Capt. Mil- 
lard J. Sheridan. 

To THE Szconp Criass.—Mr. Daniel 
B. Dyer. 

Oregon Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 12, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — Charles 
Myron Holton, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Oba- 
diah Bennett Hayden, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Henry L. Achilles, Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE SEconD C.ass. — Eugene 
Merwin Carr. 

Kansas Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 5, 1889. 

To tHE First Cxass.—2d Lt. Wil- 
liam T. Sinclair, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. 
Edward Halleck Hoag, U.S.V. 

To tHE THIRD CLass.—John James 
Ingalls. 

Colorado Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 7, 1889. 

To THE First CLAss.—Capt. Mat- 
thew Adams; Major Otis Remick. 


TRANSFERS. 
Illinois Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. Thomas F. Barr, to District 
of Columbia Commandery; Chaplain 
Arthur Little, to Massachusetts Com- 
mandery; Act. Ist Asst. Eng’r Warren 
Ewen, to California Commandery. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 
Tue following is a report from the 
Journal of the Sixth Quadrennial Con- 
gress, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 10 
and 11, 1889. 


Extract. ... 

The Congress called to order by Com- 
mander-in-Chief Rutherford B. Hayes, 
presiding. 

Roll called by Recorder-in-Chief John 
P. Nicholson. 


April 10, 


The following Companions, Represent- . 
atives, were present : 

Commander-in-Chief Rutherford B. 
Hayes, presiding. 

Recorder-in-Chief John P. Nicholson. 

Pennsylvania.—David McM. Gregg, 
Wm. H. Lambert, Edw. E. Potter,U.S.N. 

New York.—John Cochrane, Charles 
A. Carleton, George De F. Barton. 

Maine.—Lewis Merrill. 

Massachusetts. —Simon G. Griffin, 
Arnold A. Rand, Henry B. Peirce. 

California.—Wm. R. Smedberg. 

Wisconsin. —George I. Robinson, 
Chandler P. Chapman, A. Ross Houston. 

Illinois.—Charles W. Davis, James 
L. High, Wm. E. Strong. 

District of Columbia.—Charles F. 
Manderson, Wm. P. Huxford, Albert 
Ordway. 

Ohio.—J. D. Cox, Robert Hunter. 

Michigan.— Wm. H. Withington, 
Geo. W. Chandler, Wm. Ludlow. 

Minnesota.—Judson W. Bishop, L. A. 
Grant, Geo. Q. White. 

Missouri.—Chas. E. Pearce, Wm. R. 
Hodges, Nelson Cole. 

Nebraska.—N. S. Harwood, J. W. 
Paddock. 

Kansas.—J. D. Barker, J. H. Gill- 
patrick. 

Iowa.—Wm. T. Shaw, Wm. G. Cum- 
mings, Hoyt Sherman. 

Colorado.—E. Aaron Gove, Myron W. 
Reed, E. W. Hincks. 

Indiana.—Benj. B. Peck, Jas. S. 
Ostrander, Peter D. Keyser. 

Companion Arnold A. Rand, Massa- 
chusetts : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress be 


tendered to the Commandery of Ohio for the excel- 
lent arrangements made for the meeting of the 


Congress.” 
Companion John Cochrane, 
York: 

“ Resolved, That the courtesies extended in the in- 
vitation from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
be accepted with the thanks of the Congress.” 

Companion .Charles F.. Manderson, 
District of Columbia: 
“ Resolved, That the Military Order of the Loyal 


New 
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Legion of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
sends hearty greeting to William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, and expresses the hope that the good health 
which he now enjoys may continue, and that his 
days may be long in the land for which he has done 
so much.” 

Companion Charles F. Manderson, 
_District of Columbia: 

“ Resolved, That the Commander-in-Chief, Record- 
er-in-Chief, and four Companions, Representatives 
in this Congress, who may be called by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to aid in the work, shall consti- 
tute a Committee on Language and Style of the 
Constitution and By-Laws, whose duty it shall be 
with all convenient speed to correct any manifest 
errors in language or displacement of words; but 
this authority shall not be construed as granting 
authority to make any change in the substance or 
sense of either Constitution or By-Laws.” 


Commander-in-Chief Hayes, and Re- 
corder-in-Chief Nicholson, as named, 
and Companions John Cochrane, New 
York; Wm. H. Lambert, Pennsyl- 
vania; Albert Ordway, District of Co- 
lumbia ; and Chandler P. Chapman, 
Wisconsin, constitute the Committee. 

Companion John Cochrane, New 
York: 

“ Resolwed, That the Constitution and By-Laws 
which have been adopted shall be promulgated and 
take effect July 4, 1889." 

Companion L. A. Grant, Minnesota’: 

“ Resolved, That the invitation of the Command- 
ery of the State of Minnesota be accepted, and the 
Seventh Congress of the Order held in the city of 
St. Paul, Minnesota.” 

Companion Lewis Merrill, Maine: 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress are 
tendered to the Commandery of the State of Ohio 
for the very generous hospitality and hearty wel- 
come extended to the Representatives of the Order.” 

Companion Albert Ordway, District 
of Columbia: 

“ Resoled, That the expenses of the Sixth Con- 
gress be assessed pro rata upon the Commanderies 
of the Order.” 

Companion John Cochrane, 
York: 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Congress be 
extended to the Commander-in-Chief and Recorder- 
in-Chief for the ability and zeal they have shown 
in respect to the arrangement and preparation of 
the new Constitution.” 

By command of 

Brevet Major-General RUTHER- 
ForD B. Hayrzs, U.S8.V., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Joun P. NicHoxson, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.V., 
Official. Recorder-in-Chief. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


ATTENTION is called to the following 
invitation from the Commandery of Wis- 
consin : 


THE COMING G. A, R. ENCAMPMENT. 


Preparations for the reception and 
entertainment of visiting Companions of 
the Order, during the encampment in the 
last week in August next, are well ad- 
vanced. A suitable building at a central 
point has been secured as head-quarters 
for the week, and an invitation is sent 
by the Committee to each and every 
member of the Order to visit the Com- 
mandery of the State of Wisconsin and 
receive its welcome and hospitality. 
Companions who may purpose spending 
the week, or only a day or so, are ur- 
gently requested to write to the Com- 
mittee in advance, that quarters may be 
secured for them. This cannot be done 
too soon. Captains Edward Ferguson, 
Irving M. Bean, and A. Ross Houston, 
of Milwaukee, are the members of the 
Committee. 


THE Commandery-in-Chief, in Circular 
No. 4, current series, announces the 
membership of the Order, April 30, 1889, 
as follows: 
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